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Home Adornment 

My purpose will be to point out some 
ways in which the appearance of many 
homes may be bettered without any great 
outlay in labor or money. 

So many people are going up and down 
the land in automobiles to see what may 
be worth their attention, that the place 
must be very secluded, indeed, if it is not 
a subject of observation. A _ beautiful 
home gives pleasure to a beholder and 
leads him to think that the maker of the 
home has a refined taste and correct under- 
standing, while a failure to use the means 
at one’s disposal offends the eyes of the 
passer-by. It requires thought to create 
a beautiful home, with beautiful surround- 
ings and fitting arrangements of the prem- 
ises. I am afraid that too many people 
think that plenty of money will do any- 
thing. If one has plenty of money, he 
can adorn a home, but he must exercise 
thought and draw on his instinct for beauty, 
which instinct is, no doubt, in all mankind, 
for, even among the cave dwellers, an effort 
was made to scratch pictures on their walls. 


_——_—_ 


Fruits Have Great Dietary Importance 
Fruits are usually at their best when 
served fresh, ripe and in season, and there 


are but few with whom they do not agree. § S 
Those who cannot take them in the raw 


state often find them acceptable when 
cooked, says Progressive Farmer. 
Fresh fiuits have but little food value, 


but their use in dietaries is of great import- S 4 


ance, nevertheless, on account of the mineral 
constituents which they contain. These 
constituents are made of potash, combined 
with various vegetable acids, namely, tar- 
taric, citric, malic, oxalic, etc. which render 
the blood more alkaline and the urine less 
acid. The antiscorbutic value, (preven- 


tion of scurvy) of fruits is due to these con- { } 


stituents. A case of scurvy is quickly 
bettered by the use of fresh fruits. 

The nutritive value of fruits is chiefly in 
the form of fruit sugar (levulose), although 
some fruits contain cane sugar (sucrose) 
as well as fruit sugar. Examples are apples, 
apricots, pineapples, etc. The pte 
drate.of fruit contains, besides sugar, ve 
table gums, which when boiled yield a jelly- 
like substance. 
to bananas, which contain their carbohy- 
drate largely in the form of starch. Dried 
fruits have much greater nutritive value 
than fresh fruits. Weight for weight, dried 
figs are more nourishing than bread. 


The flavor of fruits, although of no nu- : 


tritive value, helps to make them useful 
as foods, as they act as stimulants to the 
appetite and aids to digestion. In selecting 
fresh fruits choose that which is sound, 


firm and not overripe. Fruit which has & 
begun to decompose contains micro-organ- [y 


isms, which are likely to cause many ills. 
Bruised, imperfect fruit, even if bought at 
a small price, proves no economy. 

The digestibility of fruits depends largely 
upon the quantity of cellulose they contain, 
their number of seeds, and their ripeness; 
also the fineness of their division when 
reaching the stomach. Peach pulp forced 
through a sieve or scraped apple pulp is often 
easily digested when, if eaten in the usual 
way and imperfectly masticated, it would 
prove a stomach irritant. When unripe 
fruits are eaten their excess of acids causes 
pain, colic, diarrhea and nausea. During 
the ripening of fruits their sugar increases 
while their acids decrease. Ripe fruits act 
as a mild stimulant to digestion. 


se 


Some of My Pets 


Hi O, hi O, away they go— 
Up in the trees the squirrels do glide; 
To rabbits jumping over the rails 
While there comes by a group of quails 
And the crow, yonder, swiftly sails 
And now we'll climb the mountain side 
With stick in hand, I climb along 
And odor from the pines do charm, 
AL’’s well till there does come a 
Oh, my! oh my! oh what a scare, 
1 climbed the nearest tree that’s there 
And blow my horn to spread alarm 
And while the bear does roll his eyes 
I sit and look the landscape over 
Yes wait till good luck comes about 
Or “bear” may tire without doubt 
So I just get my pencil out, 
And write for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
—Albert E. Vassar. 
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Exception must be made { 


Summer and Winter Pruning 

What course to pursue after the initial 
shaping of the tree, is a matter of dispute 
among experts. The professors usually 
say that the growths from the scaffolding 
branches ret ry be headed back, all but 
two or three preferably being cut out 
entirely, and a general heading-in kept 
up for several years, says Farming Business. 
This plan involves considerable labor, and 
is best carried out when buds which have 
started where new growth is not wanted 
are rubbed off with the gloved hand in May 
or June. When this method is followed 
the young tree may be shaped to the liking 
of the grower, but a great many practical 
orchardists have found that they get better 
results when they let their trees grow with- 
out any pruning after the first season until 
they come into bearing. The untrimmed 
trees grow larger and come into bearing 
earlier than when submitted to an annual 
cutting. Of course this does not mean that 
no work at all is done on the trees. Broken 
limbs are taken out, as well as those which 
cross or threaten to chafe. 


It is not possible to lay down any arbi- 
trary rules, for conditions differ in different 
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sections and with different trees. In the 
eastern States the doctrine of low and open 
heads is constantly preached and is the 
right doctrine for that part of the country. 
Farther west, on the other hand, where the 
summers are long and hot, such open heads 
as are to be found in New York and New 
England are not to be desired for apples. 
It is simply a question as to the amount 
of sunlight needed for the center of the tree. 
Growers who are strong for open heads 
cut out the central leader and resist. every 
effort of the tree to make a central growth. 
This works very well with trees which have 
a spreading habit, but others which natur- 
ally grow upright are hard to control under 
this system. I[t is a much more general 
practice in the West to let the central lead- 
ers grow and to develop much thicker tops 
than in the Atlantic States. Trees which 
naturally grow upright may well be headed 
close to the ground and particular care 
should be taken to cut back in every case 
to a bud which points outward, making 
the actual cut a quarter of an inch above 
the bud. ; 

When trees have reached the bearing age 
without undue neglect, a light trimming 
each winter will keep them in proper shape. 
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All dead limbs must be taken out as a matter 
of course, as well as those which cross or 
rub. Sometimes parallel limbs are so close 
that one rests heavily on the other when 
loaded with fruit. The poorer of these 
should be removed. Limbs which are not 
growing straight into the air are not de- 
sirable, and bad crotches in any part of 
the tree are dangerous. Much of even this 
simple pruning can be avoided if the trees 
are watched in the growing season and buds 
found in the wrong place rubbed off. 


Summer pruning is not to be discussed 
here, but is to be resorted to when trees are 
slow to bear or for other reasons need special 
treatment. It is always well to remember, 
tho, that summer pruning tends to induce 
fruit forming while winter pruning results 
in ine wood growth. Thrifty young 
trees need little inducement to make new 
wood and for that reason much pruning 
is a disadvantage. It is quite different, 
tho, with moth-eaten old orchards which 
have not yielded a paying crop for twenty 
years. ‘Trees in such an orchard can stand 
drastic treatment and the weaker they 
are, the harder they should be cut. 
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“One-eighth of 
farming is science, three-eighths are art 
and one-half is business,” is a classic quo- 
tation by Dr. Seaman Knapp, for years 


Business Farming. 


one of the leading men of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 

Are you making a business of your farm- 
ing? Are you using business methods in 
operating your “farm-products” factory? 

e city business men believe in advertising. 
They say and can prove that “ if you would 
succeed, you must advertise.” Farmers 
who are applying business to their farming 
operations say and can prove that “ if you 
would succeed, you must fertilize.” 

Did you ever hear of a business man who 
spent “too much money” advertising? 

id you ever hear of a farmer who “spent 
too much money” fertilizing? There may 
be instances, but they are certainly only 
exceptions. Money spent judiciously by 
the business man “to advertise” and by 
the farmer “to fertilize” will always bring 
big returns. It pays, and is seldom if ever 
overdone. Frequently it is much under- 
done. If you must neglect any factors, 
slight the scientific and the artistic sides. 
Apply business methods to the business 
of homing and watch the returns.—C. D. G. 












~ es which require adjustment. 


} creased charges. 


All the Patents In 

Someone poring over the old files in the 
United States patent office at Washin 
the other day found a letter written in 
1833 that illustrates the limitations of the 
human imagination. 

It was from an employee of the patent 
office, offering his resignation to the head of 
the department. His reason was that, ag 
everything inventable has been invented 
the patent office would soon be discon. 
tinued and there would be no further need 
for his services or the services of any of hig 
fellow-clerks. He therefore decided to leaye 
before the blow fell. 

. Everything inventable had been jp. 
vented! The writer of this letter journeyed 
in a stagecoach or a canal boat. He had 
never seen a limited train or an ocean grey. 
hound. He read at night by candle light 
if he read at all in the evening; more likely 
he went to bed soon after dark and did all 
his reading by daylight. He had never seen 
a house lighted: by illuminating gas. The 
are and incandescent electric lights were not 
to be invented for nearly a half-century, 

—_——_0--—->—>—>—"_—~ 
Railroads Help Prosperity 

Our railroads must be given a fair chance, 
not only to make reasonable profits, but also 
to make the necessary enlargements. The 
labor problem of the railroads presents 
some rather serious possibilities. New de- 
mands are threatened which, if carried out, 
would prove a heavy tax upon their finan- 


os cial resources. Already labor secures about 


two-thirds of every dollar the railroads earn, 


¥ and the average wages of railroad men have 
j risen in five years from $620 to $820 a year. 


Railroad labor doubtless has some grievane- 
Yet railroad- 
ing is one of the best paid occupations in 
existence, and has received greater con- 
cessions in wages than in any other im- 
portant, division of labor. Between 1910 


4; and 1914 their payrolls have increased about 
¥ $250,000,000 on the same number of men, 


and the total payroll of the railroads ag- 
gregates about $1,500,000,000 per year. 
Railroads are owned by about 600,000 
stockholders who, it is said, secure about 
2 per cent of the gross earning of the rail- 


@4 roads, while employees receive about 45 


per cent. American railroads have been 
seriously crippled by these and other bur- 
dens of a public nature, says Henry Clews, 
They have just emerged from a period of 
sharp contraction, and have had to endure 
an era of severe hostile public opinion in 
retribution of past mistakes. Only re 
cently did the Government allow them to 
partially recoup themselves for these in- 


BJ creased burdens by an advance in rates, 
} which has not even yet been granted to 


all sections. In fact, the railroads have 


N). been struggling for their very life, threat- 
4 ened by demands of labor in one direction 


which they have been unable to refuse, and 
by Government repression on the other 


S hand, denying them the right exercised by 


every other organization to compensate 
themselves for increased expenses by il- 
If the Government is to 
continue to regulate freight rates, it would 


N) seem to be inevitable that it must 
ys regulate wages, unless the railroads and 


the service they render are to be permanent- 
ly crippled by unreasonable demands. For- 
tunately, railroad revenues are feeling the 
stimulus‘ of trade activity, the net earn- 
ings of the roads reporting for November 
showing a gain of over $50,000,000. Should 
this prosperity continue, the demands of 
labor wil, of course, be less serious. But 
much of the present activity is in the na 
ture of inflation and has not yet prove 
permanent, though for the time being it 
renders the wages question much less acute. 


ansimaiigtipaonpesiiiii 
WHO 

Who built our mills? Who built our 

railroads? Who redeemed the desert? 


Who uncovered the hidden richness of our 
mines and oil fields? Who dignified Amer 
ican labor and made it the best paid in 
the world? ‘ 

The thrifty man with his savings built 
the factory. The capitalist with 


courage of his convictions and willing ; 


take the risk built the railroad. 
farmer, following the immigrant tral» 
braving the dangers of the desert am 
turning the waters of the snowy :ountall © 
into irrigation ditches, supplanted 
sagebrush with fields of waving corn 
snowy cotton. Then came the dem- 
agogue.—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by EARLE WILLIAM GAGE 


Too many farmers ‘underestimate the influence of soil 
upon the production of fruit. The character of the soil is 
only one of the several factors that influence orcharding or 
other crop growth, and soil importance in relation to the 
other agencies of climate, including temperatures, ex- 
posure, rainfall, surface drainage, etc., should never be 
overlooked. 

Dr. D. T. MacDougal, in his research work for the Car- 

ie Institution, of Washington, in 1908, concludes that:. 
“The facts disclosed. as to the actual temperatures in the 
soil, the diurnal and seasonable changes therein, lead to 
the belief that the differences in temperature of the aerial 
and underground portions of plants can not fail to be of 
very great importance in the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses upon which growth, cell division, nutrition, and 
propagation depend.” 

Many failures attributed to a given location not being 
adapted to successful fruit culture may be found in the 
fact that improper soil was selected, or that the wrong 
varieties of fruit were planted in the wrongsoil. Modern 
fruit men, who would be efficient and successful, must 
determine the soil demands made by any given plant or 
tree, and must apply the chemical training of the expere 
iment men to the selection of the plat and soil. 

If the climatic conditions of a given 


underlying rock is immaterial so long as their quantity is 
insufficient to interfere to any great extent with the up- 
ward capillary movement of the moisture. 

When soils have been chosen to advantage with a view 
to their — to a given crop there is no virtue, it may 
be repeated, in the presence therein of stones, — 
opinions often expressed with regard to the tree fruits 
notwithstanding. This is demonstrated beyond a doubt 
in the fact that some subsoils are so clayey and stiff 
that they would have little value for tree fruits were it not 
for the presence of stones which offset their excessive com- 
pactness. Such a situation would make it practical to 
plant a section of a farm so subsoiled, to profitable fruit 
varieties. But the most satisfactory subsoil would be one 
that did not need stones to make it advantageous apple 
ground. & 

The common statement which some fruitmen make, 
that stones conserve moisture in the soil, as is ‘proved’ 
by its condensation on the underside of stones in its up- 
ward movement from the subsoil toward the surface, is 
very misleading. Accepting this argument that moisture 
is conserved to the extent of the area dimensions of the 
stones, the amount so controlled is not sufficient to render 
cultivation unnecessary for the conservation of more moist- 


ure hence ihe dust mulch is still necessary to accomplish 
th:. end in cultivated orchards. In uncultivated orchards 
wp .e mulching is effectively practiced by hauling in rel- 
at vely small amounts of material from outside the orchard. 
tue presence of stones on or near the surface is usually of 
«ome assistance in conserving moisture, and this advantage 
is increased as the effectiveness of the artificial mulch 
(because too little in quantity,) decreases. Stones are of 
most assistance in conserving moisture in neglected. or- 
chards where neither cultivation nor mulching is practiced, 
but even in this case the benefit is negligible. 

Some growers use the word “hardpan” to designate a 
subsoil condition which delays the ready percolation of 
moisture. Its common use in Eastern sections, however, 
has led to a marked misunderstanding to include anything 
from true hardpan to a clay loam which may constitute 
a desirable subsoil for orc: purposes. A true hardpan 
consists not of a subsoil consisting of sufficient clay to 
make it retentive of moisture, but of a mixture of sand 
gravel, silt, and clay with more or less cementing material 
which thus binds these ingredients together, causing the 
moisture to pass upward freely or holds it down danger- 
ously far; or a hardpan may consist of a thin layer of miner- 
al matter formed after the formation of the soil or during 

the process. Such conditions within 





district are not favorable for a given 


several feet of the surface are very 
undesirable. 





variety, the character of the soil is of no 
importance to the practical grower un- 
less it serves to offset in some degree the 
unfavorable tendency of the local climate. 
It is only within the climatic limits which 
favor a given variety that its behavior 
asinfluenced by the character of the soil 
may be studied. In like manner, surface 
a must be adequate, the water 
table far below the surface, and the ex- 
identical, or approximately so, 
ore soil comparisons of value may be 
drawn. sApples ripen a bit earlier upon 
anorthernly slope than on a southernly 
slope, the elevation, cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, the soil, the age of the trees, etc., 
the same; but an earlier soil on the 
north of the hill, such as sandy loam, 
may mature fruit as early as a heavier 
soil on the south side, though most of 
these differences are comparatively slight. 
The necessity for good depth of sub- 
soil can not be emphasized too strongly. 
applies to every variety of apple 
or other tree fruit and to every type of 
soil of every series. Shallow soils should 
be avoided for orchard purposes wherever 
occur. ‘The presence of unbroken 
tock, large ledges, or hardpan within 3 
feet of the surface should be considered 
enibitive, A soil depth of at least 6 
eet should be insisted upon wherever 
exter and an even greater depth is 
y desirable. Soils with the under- 
rock too near the surface have 
been responsible not infrequently for the 
lure of commercial orchards in some 
sections of the Kast. This is due directly 
the incapacity ‘of the subsoil, on ac- 
count of the limited depth and volume, 
to store sufficient moisture for the tree's 
needs when droughty conditions prevail 
or to get rid of excess moisture earl 
enough in the spring or following extend- 
ed summer rains. Subsoils devoid of 
stones are not infrequently found that 
are 80 clayey in texture or so stiff in 
structure as to produce results similar in 
kind even though usually less in degree. 
If, on he other hand, per and sub- 
proper texture and structure 
have been selected, the presence of loose 


in the subsoil in distinction from 











If the Soil Tends to Dry Out too Quickly, Cultivation Should be Frequent 


The influence which the hardpan may 
have upon the quantity and — of 
apples produced was well illustrated re- 
cently in New England, where Henry 
J. Wilder, scientist in soil survey, of the 
Department of Agriculture, carried on 
experiments. In a given block of or- 
chard where a layer of pan was found 
in depth varying from 15 to 30 inches, 
careful sdoase: for a number of years in- 
dicated that poor color with both Bald- 
win and Northern Spy varieties is char- 
acteristic. In other cases, not alone in 
Connecticut, Yellow Bellflower was 
usually found knotty when grown on 
hardpan soils. 

In several orchards with surface soil 
of Gloucester type loam, but underlain 
in places with pan at depths of 18 
and 24 inches and combined with a some- 
what amie oon Pda — pa 
possible to grow wins wi 
color if the orchard was cultivated. 
This fact the fruit grower wisely recog- 
nized, keeping his orchard in sod, re- 
moving the hay, a method which is con- 
demned by many and properly so, but in 
a case well adapted to the conditions, 
for by transpiration of moisture through 
the grass plants the excess of soil moisture 
is reduced, thus making the soil warmer, 
and while the fruit is dark and dull colo 
at harvest time it reaches a beautiful 
color in midwinter, the flavor is well 
aes. Se peers ile Be 
keepin: ities remar' 3 

This i ustration, taken from the ex- 
ractical apple grower, who 

ught his farm first and desired to 
enter the apple growing business last, 
should point home the fact that all or- 
chard cultural methods should be made 
so flexible as to include covering the 
needs of the individual orchard, and not 
to include the general prevailing system. 

If the soil is too retentive of moisture, 
evaporation should be hastened by non- 
cultivation and ne if necessary, by 
transpiration through growing a crop. 
If the soil tends to out too quickly, 
cultivation should be frequent and a 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Starting Small Fruit Culture 


To those starting in fruit culture for profit I would say, 
go slow at first. Do not try to start out on too large a 
* gseale until you have gained some knowledge of the business 
which can best be accomplished by experience of your own. 
No fruit will give quicker returns than the strawberry, or 
will come earlier in the season. It brings money at a time 
of the year when most needed. I think the strawberry 
the most profitable on the same amount of ground than 
any other small fruit. A suitable location is very essential 
for the berry patch. An elevated site is best with an east- 
ern slope preferable. The fruit is not apt to be injured 
there by late frosts. Varieties should be selected that are 
best adapted to the soil. This knowledge perhaps 
can be obtained from neighbors who have tried and tested 
varieties that are desirable for your locality. Of course 
this applies to other fruit as well as strawberries. Also 
plant some raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, 
and grapes, whieh will give a continuation of crops. . If 
you have a good market close by you can realize more for 
your berries in the home market than you can to ship them 
to distant markets. I would not ship unless I had more 
berries than the home market demands. LP 
In setting out a field of ten acres to small fruit it would 
be well to set five of it to strawberries, three to black and 
réd raspberries and the remainder to gooseberries, cur- 
rants and grapes. In shipping make arrangements with 
some reliable dealer to handle the berries who will pay 
for them as he gets them. Also secure regular customers 
for the home market. This will net you a hand- 
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Dwarf Pears and Apples 
for Home Garden 


The man with a suburban lot is encouraged to plant 
trees when he is assured of a crop in two or three years, 
and when he can have a wide variety in a little space of 
ground. And with these dwarf trees he can trim and spray 
without difficulty and with the simple apparatus which 
the man with a small garden is likely to have. In fact by 
growing dwarfs it is possible to have a miniature orchard 
in the back yard. ’ 

Besides the apple, the pear is the fruit most commonly 
grown on dwarf stocks. The varieties desired are com- 
monly grafted on the Angers quince, a strong-growing 
French variety. Among the kinds which are popular as 
dwarfs are Bartlett, Margaret, Brandywine, Angouleme, 
Louise Bonne and Lawrence. Dwarf pears have been 
found commercially profitable by several growers. 

All dwarfs must be started low and kept well headed 
back. They require somewhat more attention than stand- 
ard trees for that reason, but the amount of work demanded 
when the number of trees is not large is not great. Apples 
on Paradise stock are often little more than bushes, but 
they produce the most perfect of fruit, large and finely 
colored. In fact the fruit grown on dwarf trees is often 
finer than that commonly secured from trees of standard 
size. 
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The Trees Came Back 


Without the sprayer there would have been no returns 
whatever. Worse still, most of these orchards now Yieldin, 
so splendidly would have been chop up along wit 
many others that had already met that fate before th 
frm — says Farmer and Puakroge, y 

ne of the most interesting things about Donji 
county is the fact that in addition to having tenn 
lesson of systematic spraying and caring for their orchards 
the growers have also learned to a most satisfactory ext t 
the value of co-operatively marketing their crops moe 
buying their supplies. In fact, they learned of the benefits 
of co-operation quite a while before they realized the val 
of spraying, for it was back in 1904 that the Wath ~ 
— aro nei was organized. ad 

ior to that time the fruit growers had been : 
their fruit as best they could to whoever would aa it 
Realizing that they were frequently the victims of eee " 
who would stand together and refuse to give more Ft 
certain price until someone had broken over and taken 
less, they banded themselves together in an association 
whose members agreed to market their crops through the 
hands of a manager, paid to look after the selling end of 
the fruit business. The idea worked from the and 
today there are 148 growers on the hills surrounding 
Lei ay who * wv of the association, while 4 
similar association at Troy organized so i 
98) contains 112 seinen.” er = 

nce organized the association did not stop with , 

selling fruit, but turned its attention roa 





some income from the beginning to the end of 





the fruiting season. I feel safe in saying that if 
the soil is given the proper attention in fertiliz- 
ing and cultivation there is no occupation that 
ill bring a clearer net gain than the culture of 
small fruit. 
OoF SEEING 


The Small Farm Fallacy 


Under the conditions which prevail on the 
average American farm, the opportunity for 
making a satisfactory profit varies directly with 
the number of acres farmed, according to farm 
management specialists in the Department of 
Agriculture. Recently a survey was conducted 
by the Department to ascertain the real founda- 
tion for the so-called “small-farm fallacy.” The 
result of the investigation dissipates the pre- 
valent notion that the ideal of American agricul- 
ture is the small farm. 

In the territory surveyed, farms of from 30 to 
40 acres requi for each crop acre $15 worth 
of machinery on an average, as compared with 
less‘than $9 worth on farms of 160 acres and 
over. The small sized farms needed one horse 
for every nine acres as compared with one horse 
for more than 17 acres on the larger holdings. In 
spite of this increased investment per acre, the 
small farms were not so well equipped with 
labor-saving machinery. 

On farms of from 13 to 40 acres the average 
labor income—that is to say, the money which 
the farmer receives for his year’s work after the 
interest on his investment has been deducted— 
was only $240, while on farms of over 160 acres 
the average was $1,575.—Better Farming. 


—_0—_0—_0—_—_ 
Where Lumber Goes 


The people of the United States use, in a 
normal year, about 40 billion board feet of lum- 
ber, 90 million cords of firewood, 135 million 
hewn railroad ties, 30 million sawed railroad 
ties, 889 million posts, three and one-half million 
telegraph and telephone poles, 1,686 million 
staves, 136 million sets of heading, 353 million 
barrel hoops, 3,500,000 cords of pulp wood, 165 
million cubic feet of round mine timbers, and 
1,250,000 cords of wood for distillation. The an- 
nual growth of wood in the forests of the United 
Stateshas been estimated toave approximate- 
ly twelve cubic feet per acre. e annual con- 
sumption, considering the present forest area, is 
thirty-six cubic feet peracre. The forests of the 
United States are, therefore, being harvested 
three times as fast as they grow.—Engineering 
Magazine. 








os 


Tree Surgery 


Edward Fontaine, a tree surgeon of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., has completed the greatest tree sur- 
gical operation ever vere fe anywhere, and 
this has been done for Mr. John Armstrong 
Chaloner, of Merrie Mills. The tree is red oak 
and is possibly 300 years old. It is twenty-four 
feet in circumference, two feet above the ground, 
with a diameter of eight feet, four inches in its 
widest part. The cement filling was carried up 
the tree thirty-three feet from the surface and 
a cement leg or root was imbedded five feet 
into the ground to support the treein heavy | % 
winds. e material used was six wagonloads 
of sand, twelve loads of field stone, twenty- 
eight bags of cement, fourteen iron straps to 
reinforce the concrete, forty-four eye bolts and 
a roll of galvanized wire. So far the operation 





been successful.—Inland Farmer. 


If this main shoot had been nipped 
ee ae i 

cost more to gather 
The lower 





Here is a photograph of ap) le trees 50 or perhaps some of them 75 years old. These 
trees have grown naturally without much of any pruning. Notice the long main branch 
in the upper part of the photograph which shoots skyward, its top more than 75 feet high. 


when it was a young tree, this would have 


in the air that it could not be profitably gathe 
fruit from this high tree than it would sell for. 


the lack of seasonable pruning. The trees shown are branched 


revented 
» that is it 


part of the picture shows the old trees encumbered with too many branch- 
es. It would seem to be almost impossible to crawl into one of these trees to pick the 
fruit, owing to 
the ground to permit the passage near them of horses in cultivating and plowing. Of late 
years we have learned to make our trees low branched, no matter what the consequences 


h from 


the buying of supplies as well as all ki 
small Fruits which are grown in this deni 
and especially in the vicinity of Wathena, 
Great quantities of crate material must be 
purchased prior to every harvest season. As 
a usual thing some $15,000 is spent by the as- 
sociation each year for material alone. Besides 
buying this material the manager of the associa- 
tion, who is chosen by the board of directors 
and is on a yearly salary, looks after the markets, 
keeps in touch with various buyers in distant 
cities and each week during the summer season 
when the small fruits are being marketed mails 
out the quotations to some 5,000 buyers. 


————_0—0—0——— 
Old Apple Trees 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower B 
M. ROBERTS CONOVER, Red Bank, NJ. 


Of all our fruit trees, the apple tree makes the 
greatest fight for longevity. As long as an old 
tree has any living bark, the effort for new 
growth of wood and of an effort toward useful- 
ness is evident. 

More than any other of our fruit trees the 
apple pleads for tree surgery. Because of the 
high prices of professional tree surgery, most of 
this work done to save apple trees is yet s0 
haphazard and unskilled that it has not a very 
important effect upon the life of the tree. The 
mode of preservation employed should aim to 
make them endure as long as the surrounding 
parts that are to be preserved. 

After observing the heroic efforts of old apple 
trees to prolong their usefulness it is obvious that 
if effectual means were taken toward preservation 
somewhat earlier in the life of the tree greater 
profit would result provided those methods were 
not too costly. 

Illustration 1 shows an aged Pippin tree s0 
eaten by decay that the trunk is divided almost 
to its base. Yet on the right of the picture, a 
quantity of young vigorous growth has developed 
all along the old bough—much of it yet too 
new to bear. 

On the left, with its meager bark area on 
the trunk, the young limbs above are while 
with bloom. 

Illustration No. 2 is an old apple tree of Nyack 
Pippin. It:bore heavily during the summer of 
1914,—a heavy set of fruit that literally covered 
the tree. In the spring of 1915 one vigorous 
branch of new growth sturdily developed m 
the middle of the tree came into bearing and is 
easily distinguished in the photograph. The 
remainder of the tree had a goodly sprinkling of 
blossoms over it. 


Herbert Raspberry 


This red raspberry has been known a quarter 
of a century, but has never attained the eo 
larity it deserves. At the Geneva station It : 
roved to be one of the best berries of its kind. 
But few nurserymen list it and many 
wers have hhh: Pee it. ee Movin | en- 
oys great vigor and hardiness, being mo 
Gon the well-known Cuthbert. There oe 
numerous suckers and the productivencss 
bushes is almost unparalleled. The berries ar 
much like Cuthbert but are larger, rounder 
more sprightly. ‘Unfortunately the fruits ar & 
_— softer than Ne reer and Rat peisy 
shape quite as well as some other sorts. 
season of Herbert approaches that of Cuthbert 
often continuing a féw days longer. 
iety qualifies commercially in so rraen fr 
that its cultivation should be extended. 
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Growing Strawberries 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 

The strawberry is seldom grown on the farm for com- 
mercial purposes, the principal reason for this being that 
the work of caring for the plants comes at a time when the 
men are needed in the field. The writer knows of one 
man however who operates a quarter-section farm with 
the assistance of one hired man, sometimes two durin; 
the busy season, and who maintains a strawberry bed o 
about three-quarters of an acre which nets 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


should be removed from the plants. Enough of the straw 
should be left in the rows and around the plants for the 
berries to rest on. 

After harvest commences, a picking should be made 
every day, all ripe berries béing picked. For marketing, 
they are usually packed in quart boxes and put in crates. 


Preparation of Field for Second Crop 


After the berry crop has been harvested, the mower 
should be run over the field, the blade being run as close 
to the ground as possible. The field may then be raked, 


The Asparagus Bed 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
r T. H. SWEET, Va. 


In an ordinary garden, and for an ordinary family, a 
bed of asparagus 8 x 14 feet, carefully set out, and well 
cultivated, would be large enough. It is better not to 
put a bed too near trees or large shrubs, as the roots con- 
flict, and the asparagus, being the weaker, suffers greatly. 
But otherwise, as in a medium climate one begins cutting 

from an established bed from the middle 





him in the neighborhood of $500. He mar- 


to the last of April, it can perfectly well 
be put in situations which will be too 





kets the fruit sixty miles from home. 

For the house-wife, a very fair amount of 
in-money may be had from a good straw- 
ery bed, only a little time being required 
each day in its care. 

The following principles to be observed 
in strawberry culture will be found to be 


helpful. 
The Best Soil for Strawberries 


The best type of soil for strawberry cul- 
ture isa rich sandy loam, but most any kind 
of asoil will produce good crops provided it 
is rich, well-drained and of loose texture. 
Strawberries demand an immense amount 
of moisture, and for this reason the soil 
should be in good condition to hold large 
quantities of it. As the water holding 
capacity of a soil depends largely on the 
amount of organic matter present, there 
should be an abundance of it in the soil. 
This can be supplied by turning under a 
green manuring crop or a heavy application 
of manure. 

Weeds are bad enemies of the strawberry, 
and for this reason it is a good plan to 














Photograph of trees, shrubbery and open lawn at the home of the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


shaded for late growths. 

If you are new at gardening, you may 
never have observed that the boughs of a 
large tree which cast a dense shadow in iate 
June often allows full sunlight in May, when 
your bed would be at its best. The size of 
the tree leaves contributes most to this, of 
course, but the point of compass and the 
varying course of the sun must also be taken 
into account. 

Bearing these points in mind, you can 
plant a few feet away from the trunks of 
trees, near a tall fence, or next a building, 
provided only that the spot gets a generous 
amount of sun during May. 

Make one long row, a square, or @ paral- 
lelogram; and then decide whether you 
will buy seeds or roots. The seeds cost 
from five to fifteen cents a packet, and will 
make plants enough for a neighborhood, but 
it will take at least three or four years to 
come into bearing. You can get fifty two- 
year-old plants by mail for a dollar or less. 
These will fill your bed, and if set out in the 
spring, afew cuttings may be had the fol- 











have the land, previous to the time of 
lanting, in some crop that requires clean cultivation. 
This will give a field practically free from weeds. 

If the plants are to be set out in the spring, the ground 
should be fall plowed. Before planting, the ground should 
be worked thoroughly, and put in fine condition. 

An application of some high grade commercial fertilizer 
should be worked into the ground before the plants. are 
set out. This should be done at the rate of 1000 pounds 
to the acre either through the fertilizer attachment on the 

in drill, or broadcasted. The fertilizer should contain 
rom 3 to 5 percent of ammonia, from 8 to 12 percent of 
phosphoric acid and 5 to 7 percent of potash. 


Setting the Plants, and Their Care 


If the plants are received before the ground is ready 
to be planted, they should be heeled in. This is done by 
opening the bunches, and then placing the plants side by 
side in a trench, packing earth closely around the roots. 
All weak or diseased looking plants should be discarded. 
If there is any danger from Frost, they should be covered. 

There are several different methods of setting straw- 
berries, but only one is described here. This is called 
the matted row system. 

In this system, the plants are set in rows about four feet 
apart, the plants being spaced in the rows about eighteen 
inches from each other. Before setting the plants they 
should be pruned. The dead leaves should be picked out, 
and only one or two good leaves left. About one-third 
of the root system should be removed using a pair of scis- 
sors. By means of a dibble, make an opening in the ground 
using the right hand, with the left set the plant just deep 
enough to leave the crown exposed, and then press the 
earth firmly about it. 

The strawberry propagates by means of runners. These 
stemlike — run out from the plant a short distance 
and develop new plants. 


and the trash burned, or if a good wind is blowing, it may 
be burned over after the trash has been stirred up. The 
row should then be cut down to about twelve inches in 
width. This‘may be done with a sharp cultivator, or by 
plowing in the rows towards the center until the desired 
width is obtained, the same amount being taken from each 
side. An application of 500 to 1000 pounds per acre of 
a commercial fertilizer may be made at this time, having 
the same composition as that made at planting. The 
field should then be harrowed both width and across the 
rows, until it is level again. The plants must be thinned 
out leaving only young, vigorous ones. Care should be 
taken to remove all weeds. The field may now be taken 
care of as in the first season. 

At the end of the second season, a new field is usually 
set out and the old one plowed up.—F. D. Lewis. 





Imported Currant Worm 


As soon as the infestation appears, the bushes should 
be thoroughly sprayed with arsenate of lead in the pro- 

rtion of about 1 lb. of paste to each 30 gallons of water. 
Ff this early spraying is not made, and the insect is found 
to be feeding upon the foliage, the worms may then be 
destroyed by spraying the bushes with white hellebore 
in the proportion of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. 

The first brood of this insect often does but little injury, 
but the second brood, which usually comes on late in July 
or early in August, often strips the bushes of their leaves 
completely and so weakens them that they cannot bear 
a crop of fruit the following season. 

Whenever the worms are found feeding upon the foliage, 
the treatment above mentioned should be promptly made. 
—Colorado Agricultural College. 


- of the planted crowns. 


lowing season. 

If you choose the seed, sow it in mellow soil, in rows 
like lettuce or onions and keep entirely free from weeds. 
As soon as the plants have made some height, thin out 
to larger spaces, and in two years you can transplant to 
a permanent bed. 

The permanent beds in which one places the two-year- 
old roots must be very highly enriched, and then partly 
filled with graduated soil. The crown must be six inches 
below the top of the finished bed. Plant rows 3 feet apart, 
and spread out as flat as possible the tuberous joints of 
the bunch. Cover carefully with fine rich earth, covering 
the crowns of plants but slightly at first, covering crowns 
more completely as growth proceeds. 

With a fine sprinkler used slowly, make the earth thor- 
oughly wet, but not at all muddy. Perhaps later on an- 
other careful watering will be necessary if rain is rare. 

Take notice that at this juncture you should have one 
or more furrows, six or eight inches deep, above the tops 
As fast as shoots reach a height 
of two or more inches fill in lightly with fine rich earth, 
a very little at a time, until by fall the whole is level with 
the rest of the garden. 





The Rural School 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
W. F. WILCOX, Colorado 


A great percentage of the men who make good, who are 
the city’s big successes, who get their names in ‘‘Who is 
Who” came from the country and secured their elemen- 
tary education in the little red school house. 

Whatacontrast! Thecity school withits brick walls;itsfire 

escapes, sanitary drink- 





These new plants after a 


ing fountains, sanitary 
plumbing, sanitary this 





time send out other run- 
ners which likewise de- 
velop new plants. In this 
way, the strawberry will 


spread over a considerable 
area, 

After the plants start 
growth, it will not be long 


before new plants. are 
formed. They should be 
allowed to develop to a 
distance of from six to 
nine inches from the cen- 
ter of the row, making the 
width of the row from 
twelve to eighteen inches. 

¢ plants should be 
8p about six inches 
apart, and all unthrifty 
Plants weeded out. The 
tows should be cultivated 
frequently and not too 
deep, 

In the fall, the field 
should be mulched with 
manure containing a large 
a, m straw, 

straw ma: 
Used, the plants alate well 





Covered ore freezing rear of the peach orchard. are not always helpful to peach or other orchards. If the woodlands are so situated as to shut off 
Weather sets in free currents of air, they are injurious rather than helpful. But if there is simply a woodland on one side of the orchard, it would not shut off 
Inth tise the free circulation of air. If the woodland were on two or more sides it might be more injurious than helpful. Mr. Heiges has a fine 
spring just before apple orchard near the . 
sowth starts, the mulch 





View of a small portion of the 1000 peach tree orchard of C. A. Heiges near Gettysburg battlefield in Pa. 
Woodlands 


and: that, daily sweeping, 
frequent scrubbing, scien- 
tific ventilation and all 
that, does not seem to 
keep pace with the rural 
school, Many aman who 
is a big power in business, 
sat in the now condemned 
straight back desks of the 
rural school with his feet 
dangling. He drank from 
the rusty tin dipper im- 
mersed in the tin water 
pail; in winter he hovered 
about the big box stove 
trying to keep warm as 
the wind whistled in 
through the cracks of the 
building. But the coun- 
try school has fulfilled its 
mission. From it have 
come the nation’s stand- 
bys, the men and women 
who have been bulwarks 
in the great battle of life. 

In spite of its insanitary 
conditions, it will still 
send its quota of healthy 
boys and girls to take up 
the world’s burdens. 


Notice the woodland in the 
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Tillage vs. Sod 


It might at first ce appear that it does not pay to 
give the orchard rane which involves all the 
afore described operations and that satisfactory results 
can be obtained by allowing the trees to grow in sod, says 
W. Dreher of Canada. While some growers in special 
conditions have received fairly.good returns from such 
orchards, the general experiments point to the fact that 
tillage gives the best results. Just in what particular 
points it gives better results can be best illustrated by 
quoting an experiment conducted near Rochester, N. Y. 
by Mr. W. D. Auchter in an orchard of nine and a half 
acres of Baldwin trees. 

The orchard was divided into two plots, of which one 
was left in sod, the other tilled and seeded with an annual 
cover crop. The trees in both plots received as nearly 
as possible identical treatment as to pruning, spraying, 
fertilizing and all other orchard operations except the 
system of culture. 

The results after five years are summarized as follows: 

The average yield on the sod plat was for the five years 
72.9 barrels per acre; for the tiled plat 109.2 barrels; 
difference in favor of tilled plat of 36.3 barrels. 

Actual count showed 434 apples per barrel on the sod 
land, weighing 5.01 ozs. each, and 309 7 per barrel 
on the tilled plat, weighing 7.04 ozs.each. The advantage 
of tillage over the sod mulch in the matter of uniformity 
of trees and crops is marked. The trees in sod showed 
abnormalities in foliage, branches, roots and particularly 
in fruit bearing and in fruit characters. 

Among a number of other differences in favor of the 
tilled plat was the dark rich green color of foliage of the 
trees in the latter, indicating that they were in the best 
of health. On the other hand the yellow color of the 
leaves of the sod trees told at once that something was 
amiss. ¢ 

The average cost per acre for the two methods, not in- 
cluding harvesting, was $17.92 for the sod and $24.47 for 
tillage, giving a difference of $6.55 in favor of the sod. 
The average net income per acre for the sod was $71.52, 
for the tilled plat $110.43, a difference of $38.91 in favor 
of tillage, an increase of 54 per cent. for tillage over the 
sod mulch method of management. 
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Some Planting Suggestions 


The beauty of a shade tree depends upon its normal 
and symmetrical growth, says U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
In order to insure this, before planting cut off the ends of 
all broken or mutilated roots; remove all side branches 
save upon evergreens, so that a straight whip-like stalk 
alone remains. Dig holes at least 2 feet in diameter and 
1 foot deep in good soil, and make them 4 feet across in 
poor soil. The sides of holes should be perpendicular and 
the bottom flat. Break up soil in the bottom of the hole 
to the depth of the length of a spade blade. Place 2 or 
3 inches of fine top soil, free from sods or other decompos- 
ing organic matter, in the bottom of the hole. On top of 
this place the roots of the tree, spread them as evenly as 
possible over the bottom of the hole, and cover with 2 or 
3 inches of fine top soil as before. Tramp firmly with the 
feet and fill the hole with good earth, leaving the surface 
loose and a little higher than the surface of the surrounding 
soil. When the work of planting is completed, the tree 
should stand about 2 inches deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. 

In order to insure symmetry of growth, trees must be 
allowed unrestricted area for development. At least 
40 feet wi pe be eee ten trees intended to occupy 
the ground permanently. Quick-growing tempo! trees 
may be planted between the long-lived ones reg le cre 
immediate results, but these should be removed as soon 
as they interfere with the development of the permanent 
plantations. 
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Fruit as World’s Work 


Finally, we think of fruit-growing as part of the great 
world’s work, says American Fruit Grower. It is not 
just a matter of sordid dollars and cents, and commercial 
success. It is an art that brings men close to Mother 
Nature, develops their soul and its best dividend is the 
content that comes from honest work well done. To 
grow fruit requires vision and character. We must look 
up at the sky as well as down at the soil. 

For it is the faith and inspiration in men that makes 
them do things. Some helpful philosophy of life, some sense 
of being worth while in the world,— 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
No Worn-Out Soils 


There is no such thing as a worn-out soil. It is more 
or less depleted in mga but by no means exhausted 
or worn out. New soil is sie made by the — dis- 
integration of rocks, and it will be able to hold its own in 
quality of productions for time unknown. 

The first step toward improvement is thorough tillage, 
and this means the removal of such stones, » an 
undergrowth as may be in the way of modern improved 
implements of tillage, as aaa cutaway and other har- 
rows, cultivators, and rollers. 

The second process is to follow tillage with the sowing 
of buckwheat, rye, cow peas, and clover for the purpose 
of restoring the humus or vegetable matter that has been 
largely worn out by many years of production of crops. 
These grown and plowed into the soil add not only to 
the vegetable matter needed, but the cow peas and red 
clover restore and build up lost nitrogen, a most important 
plant-food element, and the most costly to supply in com- 
mercial forms. After this has been done, fertilizers, either 
from stock kept or purchased, may be applied and greater 
and more rapid improvement Senliaed ar. H. Sweet. 











Ifthe highways of this country were planted to fruit trees; 
who can estimate the hundreds of millions of dollars which 
might thus be added to the wealth of America. Then consider 
how such planting of fruit trees along the highways would add 
to the beauty of our roads at all seasons of the year, but par- 
ticularly when in blossom and when the trees are filled with the 








beauufully tinted fruits. 


Marketing by Parcel Post 


As a result of the demand for direct marketing, especially 
by parcel post, the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion, Department of Agriculture carried on extensive 
experiments in this method of selling variousfarm products, 
says Indiana Farmer. Many successful experi 





rimen 
shipments have been made with eggs, butter, and lettuce, 
and ona less extensive scale shipments of strawberries, 
cherries, blackberries, gooseberries, grapes, cauliflower, 
and tomatoes have been tried. 

One of the difficulties encountered in the practical ap- 
plication of marketing by | pam post is the matter of con- 
tact between producer and consumer. A producer in the 
country may be ready to do business by parcel post but 
does not know of a person in the city who wants his pro- 
duce, whatever it may be; and the consumer in the city 
who desires to buy direct from the producer by parcel 

t is similarly handicapped by not knowing where to 
End the farmer or producer who has the produce he wants. 

There are only two reasons why the consumer should 
undertake the additional trouble in securing produce by 
mail. These are economy in cost and greater freshness 
of product. The difference between the country and city 

rice must be shared fairly between the producer and the 
uyer, and all transactions must be made with scrupulous 
honesty, for otherwise there is little prospect of i 
a success of parcel post marketing, and the benefits whic 
should accrue to both the farmer and his customer will be 
lost entirely. 
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Combating Currant Worms 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
J. S. Underwood, Johnson Co., Ill. 

There are two worms that do considerable da 
currant bushes, namely, the imported currant worm and 
the currant span worm. There are two broods of the 
former but only one of the latter, hence the first mentioned 
is much more destructive than the latter. It is the second 
brood of the imported currant worm that people ge’ 
notice, because the first brood does not become 
numerous except in seasons when the mature insects (q 
species of fly known as Nematus ventricosus) pass the 
winter in better than normal condition. These flies |y 
their small white along the main ribs on the me 
side of the leaves. They hatch in about ten days into 
whitish caterpillars about one-twelfth an of inch in le 
Later they become greenish in color. These caterpj 
are Me ravenous feeders and usually feed in lots of 20 
30 on the leaves. When full grown they are about three. 
fourths of an inch in length, at which time they drop to 
the ees ripe rubbish = pass through the 
pupa stage from which the mature fly issues ready to |g 
expe for the second brood. f ’ 

combating the currant worms, the. important thi 
is-to destroy the caterpillars of the first-brood: This = 
be done with Paris green or arsenate of lead. The latter 
is the safer of the two as it does not burn the foliage. gg 
two pounds to fifty gallons of water. Better still, use this 
amount in fifty gallons of 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture. The 
reason for using Bordeaux mixture is to destroy mildew 
and leaf spot which are a diseases affecting currant 
rege he mixture should be applied before the fruit 
as set. 

In case one application does not destroy all-the cater. 
pillars and it becomes necessary to make another i 
cation before the fruit is picked, use white hellebore. Thi 
kills the worms both by contact and by in al poisoning, 
In applying it dry, mix with three parts by weight of flour, 
In case it is to be applied in the form of a spray, use one 
pound of hellebore to 25 gallons of water. Hellebore 
soon loses its poisonous effects, hence it may be applied 
1 ye bushes, regardless of the stage of development of 
the fruit. 





The Walnut Tree is Long 
Lived 


The Gardeners Chronicle, published in London, England, 
in 1852, speaking of the age which walnut trees attain, 


says: 

“On the road from Martel to Gramat (Lot) is to be 
seen a colyssal walnut tree at least three hundred years 
old. The height of this tree is about fifty-five feet; its 
branches extend to a distance of one hundred and twenty- 
five feet; the trunk, fourteen feet in diameter, is only 
twenty feet high, but it sends out seven immense branches, 
It bears on an average each year fifteen bags of walnuts,” 

And again in 1857: “In the village of Melee ae 
in Norfolk, may be seen a walnut tree (Juglans regia 
which spreads its ‘softly swelling hills’ of leaves over the 
churchyard of All Saints Church, now in ruin, as if it 
sought to mingle leafy dust and human ashes. This tree 
has produced in one season fifty-four thousand nuts and 
its dimensions are as follows: Circumference of the 
body of the tree near the ground, thirty-two feet; height 
of trunk, ten feet; the circumference of the five large 
branches is sixteen feet, fourteen feet, nine feet, eight feet, 
eight feet; the circumference of the extreme spread of the 
tree is one hundred and twenty yards, and its estimated 
height is ninety feet.” 

——0—0—0———— 


Not Practical to Heat Penn- 
sylvania Orchards 
Pennsylvania’s fruit industry has not yet reached the 
point where it is practicable to heat orchards with smudge 
ts or other devices in the early spring and be sure that 
y so doing one cam guard against frosts. An orchard 
firm, which made inquiry about this matter of State Econ 
omic Zoologist H. A. Surface, has been written the follow 
ing advice: 3 
"\ondunbia smud, ts for heating orchards in 
the spring, I have not personal experience with them. 
I know where heating has been tried unsuccessfully in 
this State. It has failed from two standpoints. 
some orchards near mine 7 heated at — 
expense and my trees, which 
not heated, bore so much fruit that 














these are important parts of achieve- 
ment. The best fruit of the orchard 
in our opinion is happiness, health, 
beauty, a pleasant and cultured home- 
life, and a growth in wisdom and 
virtue. Without these the great crops 
will be but dead things. 

We expect therefore to dwell upon 
home life and give part of our time 
and thought to women and children, 
and the big relations of rural progress 
as it touches all the world. You can’t 
raise the best apples if your sole con- 
cern is just to make money. Better 
roads, boing Triveage tad eg and 

ment, r living—these must 
be discussed. 4 








Two painters each painted a picture to illustrate his con- 
ception of rest. The first chose for his scene a still, lone lake . 
among the far-off mountains. 

The second threw on his canvas a thundering waterfall, 
with a fragile birch tree bending over the foam; at the fork of 
a branch, almost wet with the cataract’s spray, a robin sat on 
his nest. 

The first was only stagnation; the last was rest. 
—Drummond. 


they had to be thinned, thus I would 
have lost had I attempted heating. 
Second, I know where some growers 
have heated and others have not and 
both lost all their crops. It may be 
that in the course of time some system 
of heating will be devised that may 
be successful and satisfactory in ' 
part of the country, but the conditions 
are so vastly different from those 
the far West that we can only sy 
smudging and heating is yet m its 
experimental state in the orchards 
this region. Being experimental I re 
ommend persons to try it, but remembet 
that we cannot recommend this with 
certainty.” 
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Canadian Fruit Growers 


in Convention 
Greater Production Assured 

“ff we don’t find some way to increase consumptio 
aid Mr. Johnson, “we will soon have over-production. 
We have 25,000,000 fruit trees in Canada. In the An- 
sspolis Valley not 50 per cent. of their trees are in bearing. 
New Brunswick is —— Quebec is coming in 
once more with McIntosh and Fameuse. Two-thirds 
of the orchards in British Columbia are under five years 
of age, and the other one-third are only beginning to bear,” 
Canadian Horticulturist. Cm ‘ 

The Commissioner was not pessimistic. He pointed 
to great possibilities of market extension right in our own 
cities. One-half of our urban population, he estimated, 
donot eat apples at all, and not one-quarter of the amount 
that should be consumed is now marketed. It was to 
bring the merits of the apple before city consumers that 
the Government conducted its advertising campaign last 
fall. The results were gratifying. Mr. Johnson stated 
that fully 30,000 inquiries had been received at Ottawa 
asa result of the campaign. “More apples would be con- 
umed were it not for the price,” was his comment. He 
recommended the bulk car method of shipment adopted 
extensively for the first time this season. He contrasted 
the desirability of two methods of handling these bulk 
shipments by using as illustrations two cars shipped to 
Ottawa last fall. the first instance the apples were 

at twenty-five cents a l on 
cars in bulk, carried one hundred and fifty miles to Ottawa, 
and sold at one dollar to hucksters. The dealer made 
forty cents profit on the shipment. The hucksters sold 
to consumers at two to three dollars a barrel. Hence the 
economy of this method of handling fruit did not redound 
hrgely to the benefit of the consumer. 


ion,” 


another instance the City Council of Ottawainterested 
themselves in the marketing problem. They bought the 
apples in Western Ontario, paying the fruit grower forty 
cents delivered at the car. The bottom of the car was 
tected with six inches of straw, the sides were padded, 
and the apples piled in to a depth of three feet. At Ot- 
tawa the apples were bagged at a total cost of seven cents, 
and delivered in the consumer’s cellar at sixty-five cents 
a barrel. A single notice in the paper was sufficient to 
sell the whole car. 

“In this case,” said Mr. Johnson, “the producer got 
all he asked, and consumers had their — at less than 
one-half what it usually cost them. Had more apples 
been available at this price, twice as many would have 
been used.” There will always be a demand for ~~ 
barrelled and boxed fruit. But for the marketing of in- 
ferior goods even in the best of seasons, Mr. Johnson recom- 
mended the bulk shipment. 

Marketing Problems 

Prof. J. W. Crow, O. A. C., Guelph, carried on the dis- 
cussion. He drew a sharp distinction between the re- 
sponsibility of the grower and the consumer. Retail mar- 
keting by the ucer he did not consider either practi- 
cable or desirable. ‘When the grower follows his apple 
to the wholesale market,” said Prof. Crow, “from then 
on it is the consumer’s problem.” He attributed high re- 
tail prices, not to the immense profits that are being made 
by retail dealers, but to the multiplicity of fruit stands, 
each with a very small turnover. He saw very little hope 
of giving the consumer fruit as cheaply as he should have 
it until municipal governments recognized that fruit dis- 
tribution was a subject for Government regulation and 
did poasthing to curtail injurious competition among re- 

ealers. , 

The idea of growers advertising their products more ex- 
tensively appealed to Prof. Crow. He believed that 
through seasonable advertising it would be possible to 
educate consumers to call for the different varieties in 
their season and not to limit their demand, as many do, 
to Snows and Spies. A more immediate duty of the grow- 
et, however, is to place on the market a product of higher 
uniform quality. No one operation, he contended, would 
contribute more to this end than thinning, and he — 

estimating increased returns on one hundred bar- 
of fruit at twenty-three dollars and forty-nine cents, 
all as a result of thinning the fruit on the trees. 


———o0—0-—-0o ——— 
Selecting Soils for Apples 
ae from Page 1) 
good supply of humus maintained to conserve the 
moisture, Whil e such manipulations of methods to meet 
the requirements in the individual orchards should con- 
stantly be made use of, it has its limitations and does not 
do away with the desirability of selecting the soils best 
adapted to the individual variety; that is, those soils which 
li require a minimum of manipulation to effect the best 
sil environment. Such soil adaptions serve as a guid- 
ance, furthermore, to the moisture requirements of the 
erent varieties, and so to the character of cultivation 

erent varieties demand. 

fruits differ from annual farm crops in that 
occupy the ground for a long term and are subjected 
climatic conditions for 12 months of the year, and the 
tion periods from dormant to active are not in- 
ently a severe test upon the trees. The best results 
are obtained from orc ing when all contributing in- 
.uénees are favorable. The soil, which is one of these, 

8a eb = —— receive great ee os 
lons found existing in a large number o tern 
orchards advise us that soil for any kind of orchard 
should be deep, well drained and friable, yet not 

® porous as to be droughty. 
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Binding to Induce 


Fruitfulness 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower B 
H. W. CURRIN, Supt. Sunnydale Gutherd bs 
on 


Our method consists of tying a twine around the trunk 
just below the crotch during July. The expansion by 
growth causes a tightening of the twine resulting in a 
stricture which retards the downward flow of assimilated 
food from the leaves but not the upward passage of sap 
through the outer wood cells. is damming up so to 
speak causes a more abundant supply of starchy food 
about the buds in the or portion of the tree. As a 
result it is hoped that the buds will be nourished suffi- 
ciently so that the following season the fruit buds will 
blossom and produce virile pollen and more leaf buds will 
develop fruiting wood. In short the energies of the tree 


This little Get, actogrep et by F. J. Dolby, is greatly interested in 


a basket of chickens which are looking up to her with expectancy. I 
know of few things more interesting than young chickens, young birds, 
and young pigs before they have learned to be mischievous. 


4 
are directed to fruiting tendencies rather than allowed to 
continue root development and w growth. 

The binding was practiced this season (5th year) only 
on those trees which had reached a profitable bearing size 
and were making such rapid terminal growth as to war- 
rant the belief that the binding in addition to our regular 
light summer tipping. would be beneficial. Over fifty 
per cent of the young trees have been bound. The Anjou 
pest copenany needed this treatment to correct its tardy 

ing habit. A few bindings were removed in September 
to prevent possible girdling. The balance will be cut 
during winter pruning. We do not anticipate any binding 
at all will be needed after the sixth year. 

In 1914 a few pears were bound and showed very notice- 
able development of fruiting wood and strong buds. Mr. 
Bedtelyon of Otis Orc Washington, reports splendid 
results from binding his young trees. He used wire, put- 
ting them on early in June and leaving them 90 to 100 days. 
One often sees where binding has taken place unintention- 
ally by tag wires or bands that have been left on the trees, 
or where the tree has been partially girdled by borers or 
injury to the bark. In these cases the increased fruitful- 
ness is usually very marked. This principle of the stric- 
ot — same as nature applies in making the trees 
Tui : 


0—0—0- 
Easy to Raise -- Good to Eat 


Is there any one who does not like strawberries freshly 
picked from the vines? says Farmers’ Review. They are 
surely fine—fit to tempt the appetite of the most fastid- 
ious. Yet many farmers fail to grow enough for home use. 
They seem to think there is some mystery about growing 
something that only an expert can understand. 

Some will make sport of you if yousay they are just 
as easy to grow as potatoes or corn, and that any 
land that will grow corn or potatoes will grow strawberries. 

It is no more trouble to raise strawberries than either 
potatoes or corn. Some call them luxuries and say they 
cannot afford to have them. Of course we can get along 
without them. So could we get a ee paces & other 
thingsthat are on ourtablesdaily. isis very weak argu- 
mentagainst theiruse. Itseems to us there is no good rea- 
son for any farmer not to have a few rows of strawberries 
inhis garden.—T. T. Smith, Montgomery Co., Iil. 
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Cherry Pits to Make Valu- 
able Products 


Specialist Experimenting on Juice and Pits 


Sixteen hundred tons of cherry pits, now a source of an- 
noyance and expense to canneries, can be made to yield 
two valuable oils and also a meal fer feeding cattle, ac- 
cording to specialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In addition 105,000 gallons of cherry 
juice now wasted in seeding cherries can be turned into 
desirable jelly and syrup, or even into alcohol. A saving 
of these valuable by-products from cherry canning may 
make possible almond oil,now imported, and at the same 
time establish a new industry in the cherry packing dis- 
pre of the North Atlantic, North Central, and Western 

Some time ago there was similar investigation 
-use of peach and apricot pits for making ous oe 
and a commercial enterprise has been established in Cali- 
fornia for dealing with these products. The Department 
has published a bulletin on this subject and also one deal- 
ing with the utilization of raisin seed from the seeded 
raisin industry. It was found that many tons of raisin 
seed had considerable fruit adhering to them which could 
readily be turned into a very desirable raisin syrup for the 
use of confectioners and others. After this pulp been 
used it was found that an oil useful in the arts could profit- 
ably be pressed from the seed, and experiments are under 
way to determine whether the crushed seed could not be 
eed ip tha ty: in feeding —_ 

e following description of these products, and meth- 
ods which have been developed for making io are taken 
from Professional Paper 350, “The Utilization of Cherry 
By-Products,” by Frank Rabak, Chemical Biologist. 
Bureau of Plant Industry. : 

Volatile Oil 


The volatile oil, the second product, remains in the 
pressed cake after the fixed oil has been extracted by pres- 
sure or by solvents. The volatile oil is then secured by 
chemical means and distillation. In: the experiments 
the oil was obtained at the rate of nearly one pound for 
every 100 pounds of residue treated. It is estimated that 
6,000 pounds of this volatile oil could be obtained if all 
the cherry pits handled at canneries could be used. 

The value of this by-product, based on the current prices 
for the very similar imported bitter almond oil, would be 
in the neighborhood of $54,000. 

Press Cake 


The press cake left after both fixed and volatile oils 
have been removed, is believed’ to contain substances 
which may make it a desirable stock food. Its most im- 
portant constituents, as shown by analysis, are fat; pro- 
tein, including nitrogen compounds; and sugar and other 
carbohydrates. The protein amounts to 30 per cent and 
in this the cake compares favorably with other stock foods. 
If cherry kernel meal proves in practice to be as good for 
food as the laboratory analysis would indicate, the annual 
value of this product would be about $12,000. 

Jelly, Syrup and Alcohol, from Waste Cherry Juice 

The 105,000 gallons of cherry juice wasted each year 
in the canneries, the experiments show, would, if collected 
and treated, produce 85,000 gallons of desirable jelly or 
a large quantity of table syrup, or could bemade toferment 
and produce alcohol. In the experiments a cherry jelly, 
bright red in color and with a fruity odor, was le by 
concentrating the cherry juice with cane sugar in a vacuum. 
A small amount of gelatin was then added and the mixture 
allowed to cool. : ‘ 

The juice also could bemadeintosome 21,000 gallons of 
an agreeably-flavored table syrup by neutralizing the acid 
in the filtered juice with milkor lime and concentrating 
it by evaporation and then settling or filtering out the lime 
compounds. 

e cherry juin if fermented by the addition of yeast 
and then distilled, can be made to yield 36 per cent. of 
absolute alcohol or about 5,000 gallons. 


“00-0 


Good Roads@ Preparedness 


“It was fortunate for France that she did not d all 
her money in the building of good roads ins of for 
preparation for war, else she would have been at the mercy 
of the German hosts,” remarked Francis Hapgood, an 
American traveler, who has spent many years in Europe. 
“But France has shown the world that she can prepare 
for war and at the same time build good roads, for France 
has the finest roads of any country in the world—that is, 
she has the pe oy percentage of good roads, more than 
25,000 miles of the best made roads and many times that 
of second-class highways,” says Indiana Farmer. 

“This country is making headway in the construction 
of good roads, not so rapid headway perhaps as the advo- 
cates of good roads would like, but progress. It will be 
many years before we can rg to reach the standard set 
by France. There are in the United States approximately 
2,500,000 miles of roads of all kinds, good and bad, and 
about 120,000 miles of good roads, macadam and concrete. 
Road construction is bound to be slow because of its great 
cost. Figures show that the average cost of sand-cla; 
roads in the United States is $700 a mile, of gravel cael 
$2,000, of macadam $5,000 and of asphalt macadam $10,- 
000 a mile. It has been estimated that the States 
are spending about $250,000,000 a year on roads, and the 
expenditure is increasing every year. Europe has a great 
advantage over us, because the old countries have handed 
down to them the best kinds of roads for centuries. 











Laws About Grading Apples 

There are many people who hold that 
almost anything can be accomplished by 
state or national laws or legislation. This 
is undoubtedly a mistake. While there 
are some affairs that can be mitigated by 
legislation there are many that are most 
difficult and impossible. I have in mind 
the recent law in New York state which 

ifies. how apple growers shall grade 
their fruit and punishment for those who 
do not grade according to this new law. 
While the new law has been in force now 
over a year, I hear of no prosecutions for 
violations of this law, but I hear of numer- 
ous violations of the law. The packing of 
apples seems to be going on much as of old, 
which means that the buyer inspects the 
apples he buys and pays according to what 
he sees, without depending upon any law 
either state or national. 

Many of our lawmakers, in fact most of 
them, are limited in knowledge of many 
industries or pursuits, in fact it cannot be 
expected that one man will be an expert 
in everything. The making of vicious 
laws, or laws that cause much trouble and 
vexation of spirit to honest men, comes 
about through the ignorance of the law- 
makers on certain subjects. A lawmaker 
who is well informed in regard to apple 
growing and apple packing would see at 
a glance that.it is impossible to control the 
grading of fruit by legislation. 

Some years ago a state law was enacted 
requiring that no vinegar claiming to be 
cider vinegar should be sold in this state 
unless it was of a certain degree of strength. 
There were other requirements which I do 
not now recall, but how was any farmer 
to know whether each barrel of vinegar in 
his cellar or all of them were capable of 
standing the test required by law. Proba- 
bly every barrel was of different strength. 
T his law caused serious embarrassment to 
honest men who were deprived of the op- 

rtunity of selling vinegar to their neigh- 
sta or grocers, and yet I do not know of a 
single case of prosecution of any individual 
for selling vinegar as he saw fit, thus this 
law was like many other similar laws which 
. have faded away and are forgotten, and 
such is — to be the case with the apple 

g law. 

In some states every orchardist is com- 
pelled to spray his trees. Whether he has 
one tree or 10,000 he must spray for in- 
jurious insects. I cannot recall where 
any orchardist has been punished for not 
spraying his orchard, yet there are numerous 
instances in every township where they 
have not been thus sprayed. It would re- 
quire an immense police force, embracing 
hundreds of thousands of men to enforce 
such a law as this. P. S. Since writing 
the above I learn from a prominent fruit 
grower that in his opinion the new apple 
grading law has been helpful to the apple 
trade and to fruit growers. 

—_—_—<$e—_ 
The Importance of Nut Growing 

As the world grows older more attention 
must be given the various food products. 
Lands devoted to wheat, corn and other 
similar products gradually lose their ability 
to produce these crops after a number of 

ears. Later on in the history of the 

uman race the question will be raised, 
What food product may be produced in 
the greatest abundance from an acre of soil 
and at the least expense of labor and cap- 
ital? When this question is answered it 
may be discovered that nut trees will pro- 
duce more nourishment at less expense 
than any other crop. 

A grove of pecans, English walnuts, 
butternuts, chestnuts, black walnuts, when 
they come into bearing will produce fruit 


abundantly without cultivation or other 
expense t that of gathering the nuts 
and marketing. 


Aside from the ease of production nuts 
are more attractive than many other items 


eer meres ee wot 


of food, are remarkably nourishing, and 
contain no germs of disease, as are often 
found in various kinds of meat. Prof. 
H. E. Van Deman proved himself a far- 
seeing man when he planted to nuts a large 
part of the thousand-acre tract along the 
shore of the Mississippi river in Louisiana. 
It takes time and patience, to establish a 
large nut orchard.of - this -kind, but when 
once it comes into bearing it should prove 
a valuable gold mine. 

An acre of apple trees may produce more 
bulk of. food t any other method of 
soil production. 


-_—_0—_—_— 
Bird Love 

Birds are an interesting study. ‘Those 
who live in the country where “birds 
most largely congregate have opportunities 
in bird study to add much to the pleasure 
of rural life. ; 

The love-making of birds is an interesting 
affair. In most instances the mother bird 
is something of a quaker dressed in drab 
or modest color, whereas the father has 
more beautiful plumage, more gaily dec- 
orated with bright colors. 

Listen to the song of the robin at four 
o’clock in the morning. He is perched 
on the highest branch of the maple or elm 
and is serenading his sweetheart. By and 
by they will be building a nest. They pre- 
fer the location near a dwelling for the reason 
that the crows and other enemies dare not 
come there to carry off their ngs 

Listen to the bobolink. In June he is 
most melodious. He sits on a spray of 
clover or a swaying branch of elder and 
pours out his little soul eloquently to charm 
a coy little brown maiden not far away. 
Later in the season the songs of these birds 
are not heard, for father and mother are 
otherwise occupied than in singing or listen- 
ing to love songs. 

‘Many birds not gifted with the ability 
to sing make a great showing of their plum- 
age in the presence of their sweethearts. 
Among these are the partridge, the turkey 
and the peacock. 

——————- 0->---— 
Permanent Strawberry Beds 

A correspondent from Indiana has written 
an interesting account of his. permanent 
strawberry bed, which we propose to pub- 
lish, though we would not choose such a 
method as that for ourselves. My ex- 

rience with the strawberry, raspberry, 

lackberry, currant and gooseberry, and 
with the various fruit trees is that so far 
as it is practicable it is best to set out new 
plantations on other soil rather than to 
attempt to continue growing: the fruits 
in the same bed or the same spot for many 
years. 

Our experience at Green’s Fruit Farm 
teaches us what the farmers have learned 
in regard to rotation of farm crops, and 
that is that rotation is good for any- kind 
of a crop, and that if you were to plant a 
new peach orchard in place of the old one, 
or an apple and pear orchard, or a straw- 
berry bed, it would be better to select a new 
site rather than to plant any of these fruits 
on the sight of the old bed or the old or- 
chard. 

The indication is that different fruits and 
different farm crops require different plant 
food, or in different proportions, and that 
these various products in growing throw 
off something poisonous or objectionable 
to themselves, thus unfitting the soil to a 
certain extent for further planting to the 
same product. 


——_0o————_—_ 
Weeds. It has been difficult to specif 
what is meant by the word “weeds.” We 
cannot say that weeds are useless or that 
any useless plant is a weed, for all plants 
are helpful in building up the fertility of 
the soil by their growth and decay. it is 
much better to have the surface of the earth 
covered with weeds, rank or otherwise 
than to have the soil barren, for if the soil 
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is left. uncovered it will deteriorate in fer- 
tility. Weeds are more persistent in vigor 
and growth than the average cultivated 
plants, therefore we are called upon to in- 
terfere with the vigor of weed growth in 
order to protect the plant we desire to 
preserve. 

We must not forget that weeds or grasses 
sometimes develop through a long period 
of years into products useful to man. Our 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, at one time 
in the earth’s history might have been 
called weeds, for they were of little service 
to mankind. These wild plants have been 
improved by selection and cultivation up 
to the present day when they are of great 
value to mankind and are still being im- 
proved so that they will be of vastly greater 
value to coming generations. 


_———0-—_-_— 
Tonic for Pigs 

I was surprised:recently to see an article 
headed as aboye.**I-Bave had experience 
with pigs from-early*boyhood up to the 
time I was old.énough-to vote and for a 
somewhat longer period, and_I never dis- 
covered that my ‘pigs needed any tonic. 
As far back as I can:remember I bought a 
mother pig with ten-or. twelve little ones. 
Father furnished thercorn to fatten them, 
thus my profits were large on this trans- 
action. ‘ 

These pigs were spry, they might even 
be called athletic. How well I remember 
pouring the swill.mixed with bran or oat- 
meal into their trough, how fiercely they 
fought. one another, and how they climbed 
over one another’s heads and backs, or 
how one or two would sometimes get length- 
wise in the trough to keep the others out. 
If any child or other wayfarer would happen 
to be in the yard when I approached. the 
feeding trough with food, this vigorous 
brood of pigs would be apt to trample 
them under foot and possibly punch out 
their valuable lives. The mother pig had 
a way of getting into the corn field, which 
for a long time could not be discovered, as 
the fence seemed to be in good repair. After 
a long search a hollow log was found over 
which the fence had been built. Our 
shrewd and accomplished pig entered this 
thoroughfare from the pasture side and 
soon landed in the corn field on the opposite 
side of the fence. She never returned home 
through the same passage, but always came 
whining to the gate after feeding upon the 
fine and succulent corn. 

When I moved to Green’s Fruit Farm I 
thought surely we must keep pigs, as I had 
never known of a farmer who had, succeeded 
in getting along without more or less of 
these incumbents. As I abandoned all 
fences on the fruit farm, these pigs were 
confined in the barnyard, which did not 
seem to meet their expectations or require- 
ments as regards exercise or wide range, 
therefore the moment any gate was opened, 
these pigs would make a wild dash for liber- 
ty. In vain would I or one of my assistants 
stand guard with a heavy stick or pitchfork. 
If we got in the way of the pig, so much the 
worse for us. After the pigs had escaped 
from the yard they would scatter in various 
directions, in the strawberry patches, gar- 
den, corn field, or wherever they had on 
previous occasions found the most choice 
dainties in the way of food. ; 

So far as tonic for pigs is concerned, my 
experience would induce me to recommend 
a sedative or even an injection of chloroform. 

———_0-—— 
New Experience Regarding the Action 
of Bees in Orchards 

I find in “Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
considerable space given to the experiments 
of Professors Gossard and Walworth, 
bacteriologists, who after careful investi- 

ation have discovered that bees suck nectar 
rom blossoms for sometime after the petals 
have fallen. This indicates that much 
spraying has been done on apple trees to 
the destruction of honey bees, since fruit 
wers have felt that when the petals have 
fallen it is safe to spray without injury to 
the bees. These men now find that the 
bees prefer the blossoms on which the petals 
have fallen rather than the blossoms on 
which the petals are fresh and bright. 


——_0—_—-_——_ 
Bees Helpful to Fruit Growers 
Green’s Fruit Grower intends to continue 
to say over and over again that bees are 
the friends of fruit growers. If you will 
walk through your orchards and _ berry 
fields, and particularly the fields of straw- 
berries in early summer when the plants 
are full of blossoms, you will hear the hum- 
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ming of bees. If you look aroun 
will find on every plant a honey bee guy 
ing sweets and distributing’ pollen from - 
blossom to another. This distribution af 
pollen is essential to the roduction of 
probiable crops of fruits. if you do 2 
eep bees you are relying upon the bees of 
your neighbors to fertilize the blossoms 
your fruits. Whatever you do, do not 
your trees, plants or vines while the aa 
are gathering honey, for if you do you will 
destroy myriads of your helpful bee friends, 





—_9—_——— 
The Van Deman Early Peach 

For several years the lamen 
H. E.: Van Deman has been telling nett 
wonderful’ peach which was discovered 
on a farm near Prof. Van Deman’s summe, 
home in Benzie county, Michigan. Prof 
Van Deman said that this was the bes, 
early peach he had seen or had any knoy. 
ledge of and that it was the only yelloy 
freestone peach of high quality ‘ripenin, 
with the earliest: Since Prof. Van : 
had no superior as a discriminating judge 
of fruits, and since his expert know 
was in demand at all the great exhibitions 
in this country, including such national 
shows as those held at Chicago, St, Louis, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia and elsewhere, ‘it js 
hardly possible to. overestimate his opinion 
of this valuable new peach. But a short 
time before the death of Prof. Van Deman 
he secured buds of this valuable new early 
peach and sent them to me for pro 
tion, suggesting that we name it the Evans 
peach, since it originated on the farm of g 
man by that name who has since died, 
As Prof. Van Deman was the diséoverer 
and promoter of this new yellow freestone 
peach, it seems proper that it should be 
named the Van Deman in honor of my 
friend and co-worker with whom I have 
been associated for nearly forty years, 

The objection to many varieties of 
peach, which are of themselves desirable in 
productiveness and quality, is they come 
in about with the Crawford’s Early during 
the rush season when peaches sell at a 
lower ‘price than they do earlier in the sea- 
son or later in the season than the Craw- 
ford’s Early. This new Van Deman peach 
ripens much earlier than Crawford and yet 
is of the Crawford type, therefore it must 
prove of great value to the market man 
who heretofore has not found any freestone 
yellow peach, which is so much desired 
and so long sought for. 


—_——_0-—- 
A Quarrel in the Stomach 

Some things will not agree with other 
things. This is particularly true of differ- 
ent articles of food which we place in our 
stomachs. While it is desirable that our 
food. rations should vary and be somewhat 
mixed, if we can early in life discover what 
two articles will not lie complacently side 
by side in our stomach or will not mix well 
therein, we may add greatly to the length 
of our lives. 

I am told that fresh:picked cherries must 
not be eaten with milk, or beer and milk. 
Some say that grape fruit eaten at break- 
fast and followed immediately by milk or 
cream and cereals will cause distress, but 
such a mixture does not cause distress in 
my stomach or in the stomach of some of 
my friends, yet it would be better if the 
prape fruit or oranges could be eaten one 

lf hour before the cereals and cream. 

I do not advise you to drink beer rsd 
time, but if you do drink it, do not 
the beer after or just before eating oysters. 
A friend tells me of his visit to Chesapeake 
Bay to deliver a team of horses. He was 
feasted there on the delicious oysters freshly 
captured from the bay. He was accom 
panied by a man over eighty years old, 
who also ate freely of the oysters. At 
once after the oyster supper they both 
drank beer and were taken viene sick 
with excessive pains of the stomach and 
thought they were going to die on the spo 
but were relieved by taking an old-f 
cholera cure. ; 

_ We are often told that fruit is golden 
in the morning, silver at noon and lead at 
night, but I can eat apples at any time 
day without distress, but I would not, est 
so many apples just before retiring at 

as I would in the morning and noon. 

‘ We should ngoacnng that ny EP og 
or one person may be poison to 4 ) 
and yet the majority of us are similarly 
constituted as regards what we can - 
with safety. There are some people ¥! 
stomachs so sensitive they cannot eat mp 
strawberries. ‘ 
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Why pay Tire Bills for Others 













le ees for RECKLESS Drivers 














Tires CAN be sold on a ‘‘BUSINESS”’ basis, with sufficient 
profit to both Manufacturer and Dealer, as Goodrich experience 
proves. 


But, they can also be sold on a PREMIUM basis, whereby the ‘‘Safe and 
Sane’’ Car-Owner pays for the Speeding Propensities, and Careless Driving, of 
Others who, leaning upon an extravagant “‘Guarantee,’’ knowingly burn up 
Tires in half their natural Life and Mileage. 

Speed-Maniacs and Careless-Drivers may very PROPERLY pay the Pre- 
vo 4 oot normal Value (which is really an Insurance Presiinent on fancy- 
priced Tires. 

Because, the Premium they pay may be less than half what other Care- 
ful Car-Owners indirectly contribute for them, when buying the same brand of 
Premium-priced Tires, and wsing them so reasonably that practically no ‘‘adjust- 
ments”’ are, in their case, demanded, though paid for in the Premiumed Price. 


5 cum to the American who hates to be ‘‘the Goat’’! 


° ° * 


MERICANS who want their money’s worth,—who dislike to pay 

for the Reckless-driving extravagance of Others,—in the price 

ward of their own Tires, should sit up and take notice of following 

The current Goodrich ‘‘Fair-List’’ price on Tires, is based upon what it 

a the largest, and best equipped, Rubber Factory in America to produce 
em. 

No ‘‘Insurance’’ Premium added to the NORMAL retail price of 
Goodrich Tires, in order to protect the Reckless Driver at the expense of the 
Careful Driver, through a fancy List Price which is high enough to absorb 
that Premium. ' 

The excess Mileage each Goodrich Tire is reasonably certain to deliver, 
when given reasonable care in driving, thus becomes clear ‘‘ Velvet’’ to the 
Owner of GOODRICH Tires. 

Money can’t make, and can’t buy, better Tires of Fabric construction, 
than Goodrich Safety-Tread Tires, as Test will prove. 

And, money can’t buy the B. F. Goodrich Co. to produce Tires which 
would discredit the 269 other lines of Rubber Goods made by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., for which its name stands Sponsor. 


e e 4 


OMPARE prices on Goodrich ‘‘Fair-List’’ Tires with present prices 
on any other responsible Tires in the field bearing in mind that NO 
‘““LARGER-SIZED”’ Tires (type for type and size for size) than 

Goodrich Black-Treads, are made in America. 

Then, Test out at least ONE pair of Goodrich black-tread Tires, on their 
per-DELIVERED-Mile cost to you, against any other Tires in the field, at any 
price, and,—abide by the Result. 

Why (if YOU are not a Reckless Driver) should YOU pay MORE than 
the ‘‘BUSINESS’’ price of the Goodrich Tire, for ANY Fabric Tire in the field? 

Get a sliver of the new Goodrich ‘‘Barefoot’’ Rubber from your nearest 


Goodrich Dealer or Branch. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH Co. 
Akron, Ohio. ~ 





a 
30x3 $10.40 
30x 3 f"""** Ford Sizes.. one 
Sstisets <liie. Gaines sts $15.45 
a ges PEELE EEE eee $22.00 
34x4......, Safety Tread....... $22.40 
36x4%..... POOR oo 0c8 $31.60 
SEM scahtn vive trbeii ks +s tenve'se $37.35 
SONNE ii ibis ike caseierins $50.60 





3 a 
NOTICE. 


“No Concern in America made, or sold, during its 
latest fiscal year, nearly so many Motor-Car Tires as did 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. ; 

“Our published Challenge, still unanswered, proves 
this.” 
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—“‘BAREFOOT” fires 

































































Without the co-o 


In the development of the tele- 
subscriber, all that 


phone system, the subscriber is the 
dominant factor. His ever-growi 
requirements inspire ieidions leo 
to endless scientific and 
make necessary vast improvements 
and extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 


Transcontinen' 


of the caller and the called. The 
telephone cannot think and talk for 
you, but it carries your thought 


where you will. It is yours to use, _needs of all the people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





Universal Service 
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The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


ation of the 
been done 
to perfect the system is useless and 
_— service cannot be given. 
or example, even though tens of 
millions were spent to build the 
eal | Line, it is silent 

if the man at the other end fails to 













ed to build up the telephone 9“ W™ 

to lify the subscriber's The telephone is essentially dem- 
power to the limit. rrr My — the oe ws 
~ In the Bell System you have the ape peta dt 
most complete sildlitaieen in the speed - a : And be 
world for communication. It is an- eon saps: the F i ahs Bigs 
tented boy, tho buntdbont: egisit. of nant factor in the Bell System, Bell 
pada: tnd: gon desis and Service is the most democratic that 
control it in the double capacity ni provided for the American 






It is not only the implement of 
the individual, but it fulfills the 





















and Close the Doors on Your 
and Similar Buildings, the 
t a Single “Cuss Word” if 


You Can 
‘Glo teas, i 

4 Year w 
They Are Hung with 








TSO ™ 
27PUS+ TUBULAR OR STAYON 


PLOR,.AN 


g the balky. off-the-track or 
@ door to be raised or towered, 











¥ it feo MYERS 
‘ou get ol oe teoch ar ean DOOR Ha 


doors. ¥ 
nae rae re eager oe 

Myers Giant New-way ‘ubular Steel Trac —The All Weather 
iasast productions they 058 the Auction toesh in dace eee to 4 


You want MYERS—Yeor Through—“Easy Door Ways”, ond our Catalog tells 


how to 7. or a: our 
FE'MYERS & BRO. ne %095.33 
oe Beast c e ASHLAND, OHIO. 
The Albanian Relief Fund 
The Albanian subscribers to Green’s 
Fruit Grower and any others interested in 
the Albanians are asked to send money to 
these worthy but afflicted people, address- 
ing all letters to Albanian Relief Club, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The men doing helpful work in connection 
with this fund are notable New Yorkers, 


































For you to keep and use for a month as your own, * 
Would them agree to show icyele to| many of them well known to the editor of 
Would You ven'crvanre ew ae OY Gaeens Fruit Grower as responsible citizens. 
Pon nats =e de Ea ich} T assume that mo’ food or clothin 
will say in a OF on a postal, “lave 27 would be.acceptable.. Even ten cents woul 
Dioyela Ofer™ and address your postal card or letter be a help. A bit of bread from each of the 











well fed to one of these will feed all. 


Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


. The Pleasures of Horticulture 


Plenty of Good Fruits to Eat , 


One of the ve 
ticultural life is 
good fruits to eat. 





in the temperate zones. 





take. 






without a day’s intermission. 





come in 





until strawberries come a 







berries are easily 
mertime. 


and many others, our country prod 


they grew can 


tropic 
States, of which the pineapple is the chief. 
riety after another, to compare them and 
find which are the best, is one of the pleas- 
ures that the ordinary farmer cannot enjoy. 
And those who live in the warmer parts of 
Florida and California have a multitude 
of other delicious fruits that can only be 
enjoyed in their greatest excellence there; 
and of which their Northern friends can 
know but little, except by heresay. 

In the matter of canned, preserved and 
dried fruits, the fruitgrower’s family can 
easily have the best the world affords, 
Those who have to buy it are not nearl 
so likely to have so much, or that of suc 
good quality, as those who have an abund- 
ance at home. In our own case, there has 
not been a day since we began to keep 
house that we did not have on hand plenty 
of good hom wn and home-preserved 
fruits of several kinds. When one has to 
go to the store for it they are not apt to 
get very much nor always that which is 
good. e market fruit-eaters may have 
to be satisfied with Ben Davis apples, while 
their country cousins luxuriate in Grimes’ 
Golden. 4 

As a matter of fact, those who eat an 
abundance of fresh, ripe fruits are healthier 
than those who do not. The doctor’s visits 
are far less frequent at the homes where 
fruits ae proms and used as freely as any 
other food. They are not only delicious 
and wholesome, but economical as well. 

——————_0—--—_ 
Pruning Cane Fruits 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 

J. 8. Underwood, Johnson Co., Ill. 

As every ¢ane fruit grower knows, each 
year blackberries and raspberries produce 
new canes. When the new growth has 
attained a height of 18 to 20 inches for 
black and red raspberries and two. feet. for 
blackberries.I break off the tip end of each 
No shears or other pruning device 
is required. The work can be done with 
the thumb and forefinger as the new growth 





How many of us who enjoy the pleas- 
ures of horticulture really appreciate them? 
As with many other of the good things of 
life, we take them for granted and think 
too little of them, and not until we are 
deprived of them do we realize how es- 
¥ | sential they are to our happiness. 


delightful parts of hor- 
ving an abundance of 
If one is a true horti- 

culturist, he and his family have plenty 
of fruit throughout the entire year. The 
fragrant strawberry opens the fruit season 
Before the latest 
strawberries are gone the early cherries 
are ripe. From strawberries and cream we 
turn to cherry pie, and neither is bad to 
A little later the raspberries, black- 
berries, currants and gooseberries follow, 
The early 
peaches, plums, apples, pears and apricots 
fore the berry season is over, 
and the apples and pears, by their wondet- 
ful variety, continue to furnish fresh fruit 
in, in most sec- 
tions, if suitable varieties are selected. 
The grapes also cover a long season, in the 
fresh state, when property handled. Cran- 
ept until the early sum- 


Of semi-tropical fruits; such as the or- 
ange, lemon, lime, pomelo, fig, olive, date 
uces 
far more than most intelligent people im- 
agine, and it may be made to produce 
many more. Those who have never eaten 
pineapples that have fully ripened where 
have no correct idea of 
their deliciousness. The tough, woody, 
half-ripened ones we usually see in the 
markets are not to be compared with the 
soft, pulpy ones that are eaten fresh from 
the tropical gardens. There are also some 
fruits grown within the United 


To go through an orange orchard, one va- 





snaps off easily. 
that the shoots be ni 
the height mention 


top is likely to lo 
the ground when tt 


shoots are ni 
will develop into stron; 
supplied with strong 


It is cially important 
i ped + when the 
L instead of be 
back to that height after growing beyond it 
A long cane with all the laterals near the 
over nearly or quite to 
p aden with fruit unless jt 
Is given some artificial support. If th 
ped at the proper time 
stocky canes, w 
c terals and in the 
case of most varieties will be capable of 


holding up the fruit without support. 


I stop the young growth of 


ings necessary before all of t 
5 pinched. 


After harvesting the fruit I cut and bun 


currant 


all blackberry, raspberry, 
gooseberry canes, and from the 


and blackberry plants I remove all wood 
growth and 


older than the present season’s 


and currants at a height of 15 to 18 2 ch 
The new canes are not all produced at the 
same time and some do not develop x 
rapidly as others, thus er seve 


also new canes that are weak and cro 


I leave six to.eight canes per plant of red 
raspberries and blackberries but fewer 
canes (about four) of black raspberries, 
since these naturally make more branches, 
From gooseberries and currants I remove 
all canes over three years old and allows 
new shoot to take the place of each old 
i a bush 
consists of six to ten canes of all ages from 
one to four years, and there is approximate 
each age, 


cane removed. After pruning, 


ly an equal number of canes of 


In addition to cutting out old canes and 


superfluous youn 
on the old canes t. 


shoots the young wood 
t are left is thinned out 
and shortened to 8 to 12 inches, For 
cutting out old canes I use a pair of two 
hand pruning shears, the handles of which 


are about three and a half feet long. An 


iron hook is fastened to one of the handles 


just above the bolt which holds the sheam 
together, this hook being used to pull old 
canes out of the row after being cut. 


oe ee 
The Farm Garden 


By J. S. Gardner, Missouri College 


of Agriculture 


Whether the garden is to be a success or 
not depends, in great measure, on its lo 
cation with reference to the home, and to 


the farm buildi 
reached both by 


It_ should be easily 
ose who care for it, and 


by the housewife who does most of the 

i It should be so placed thst 
lows and other tools do not need to be 
rought far, for this takes time and labor, 


and 


makes the garden work expensive. 


Then, too, if the garden is close at hand, 


spare times now and then can be 


going over it. 


used in 


The garden is generally well drained, but, 


if it is not, laying a 
garden 


soil and late ones are inj 


few lines of tile in the 
ill frequently pay. Early vege 
tables will not do well in a bee 


0st a8 


badly. On the other hand, most vegetables 


need plenty of water to thrive an 
well. Their roots are 80 
cannot go down to a deep water 
dry seasons as trees can, 80 
ing may save the garden and 
convenience to have some sort 
supply near at 

The soil should be 


it is 


of 
fertile. Vegeta 


Ow 


‘me 


are heavy feeders, but they will rev 


many ag a", the y rege E§ vac 
used in il i g up e L 
manure is the best general fertilizer 


both for its plant food value and 


its 
re i Os 


soils which drain poorly 
until late in the spring. 
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“GO TO SLEEP IN PEACE. 


—VICTOR 





GOD IS AWAKE.” 
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Don’ts for Spraying 


the date recommended is just as 
Don’t pking ig 
coating should ) eft 


trol apple blotch as well as 


Don’t apply lime-sulphur and arsena 
oflead during @ 


are equally essential. 


Don’t think that spraying will pay un- 
> Spraying 


Don’t fail to apply to your State experi- 
ment station when in spraying troubles, 


less the fruit is well marke 
is only part of the battle. 


Farmer. 
—————-0--— 


says Indiana 


A Woman’s Success in Growing Straw- 
berries 


In the spring of 1914 I set out 925 Superb 
These were 
cultivated about once in two weeks. I 
kept all the blossoms picked off in 1914 
and sprayed with lime-sulphur and arsenate 
of lead twice. I used a fertilizer composed 


everbearing strawberry plants. 


of two parts phosphate, two parts potash 
one part nitrogen. I mulched them we 
about December first. 


. 


nitrate of soda to each plant. In the sp 


Ihad a crop of 532 quarts of berries, which 


Isold for $76.79. In the fall I picked 535 
quarts, which sold for $110.05. I received 
2% and 25 cents per quart. I did all my 
own weeding, hoeing, cultivating, spraying 
and fertilizing, and most of the gee 

In the spring of 1915 I set nearly three 
acres of strawberries, nearly all everbearing. 
I hope to set other kinds of fruit as soon 
as I get'a place of my own.—Mrs. W. F. 
Baker, Pa. 





Reply: I congratulate you upon your 
success as a strawberry grower as indicated 
by your letter and by the photograph which 
fe} have sent. It seems as though you 

lanted your strawberries at least 
four feet apart between the rows, but pos- 
sibly wider space, which is desirable, giving 
the plants room to spread instead of being 
cramped to a narrow matted row, and leay- 
ing an obstructed path between each row. 
The village in the background of your pho- 
tograph tells of the home market which 
you have for your fruit, which is far more 
profitable than any distant market. Fruit 
growers should be continually impressed 
with the value of a home market for the 
sling of any kind of fruit. There are 
hundreds of thousands of villages in this 


Don’t yc results if the work is not 
thoroughly done. 
Don’t think a week earlier or later than 


A continuous even 
on the fruit and foli- 
gge; any material which runs off does no 


Don’t think that lime-sulphur will con- 
rdeaux mix- 


tue. ’ 
% apply Bordeaux mixture during 
ak vesthir: #6 ig liable to ruaset the fruit 


te 

of extremely hot bright 
weather; it is liable to cause serious burning. 
Don’t try to get along with a machine 
ghich is worn out or too small to do good 
gork; if the work is worth doing it is worth 


doing well. ; 
Don’t fail to clean the machine a 
after each spraying; it saves much trouble 
when the time comes for the next applica- 


tion. 4 ili 
Don’t think that spraying alone will in- 
gure good fruit; pruning and cultivation 


In May I uncov- greea 
ered them and put half a teaspoonful of _ 
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country which are poorly supplied with 
small fruits, and often with fruits, 
grown in that immediate vicinity. These 


numerous villages 


ies, raspberries, bi 
grapes, peaches, plums, cherries 
, and all the various 


of bushes, but in more modest 
As regards 

must = 

them, t 


early blossoms from almost any 


on these plants. 
—— 
Owning a Dog 


The Saturday Evening Post is a cham- 
pion of the dog. “The dog,” it says, “has 
jially a noble soul—not servile and 


essent: 
fawni 

“To 
you come home from work and look 
in the face and welcome you—to have 
wake you 


and selfish. 


man in the world be without a dog.” 


The devotion of the average dog to his 
i will follow his owner 
tiently and persistently, will guard the 
use, protect children, watch the sheep, 
and show his faithfulness in many different 
But he must be carefully trained or 


master is fine. He 


ways. 
he may turn out to be a plague to every 
one but his owner. A surly, cross dog 
may be a menace to a neighborhood and 
keep children in a constant state of fright. 
He may run out and bark at almost every 
passing vehicle and make himself generally 
i ble. These characteristics almost 
invariably come from lack of training and 
discipline. 
—_0—_—_—_—— 


Delay Planting Grain on White Grub 
Land 


The white grubs that were so destructive 
during the summer of 1915 will have win- 
tered in the ground and may be expected 
to come nearer the surface as large grubs 
in April and May. These large grubs will 
feed to some extent on the roots of plants 
and may be expected to do some early 
damage to this year’s crop, but fortunate- 
ly by the middle of June they will become 

ormant, change to pupae early in July, 
and by the first of September become beetles 
which remain underground until the spring 
of 1917. 

As the mature white grubs and the pupae 
are tender and more easily killed by a dis- 
turbance of the soil than are the beetles, 
the entomologists of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture advise the farmer to plow 
up his land as soon after July 15, 1916, as 
practicable. The beetles, if allowed to 
winter in the earth, will emerge as May 
beetles in May, 1917, lay their eggs and 
thus start another destructive brood of 
white grubs that if not destroyed may do 
as much damage in 1918 as grubs did to 
crops during 1915.—U. S. Bulletin. 

















A Woman's Success with Strawberries 








- 


, hungry for fruits, offer 


t inducements for the growing of straw- 
lackberries currants, 


5 c 
pears, A Tults, 
which are not to be grown by the thousands 
uantities. 

fall bearing strawberries, I 
that I have never succeeded with 
ough Ihave tried many varieties. 
My impression is that if you will pick off 
rolific 
variety you will find autumn strawberries 


ve a dog meet you at night when 


tim 


up in the morning with his cold 
nose and ones it is time to go to work— 
these are things no fellow ought to be with- 
out. Of course, some of us do lack them. 
In that case we must compromise and do 
the best we can; but in no case should any 












On every outing— 


KODAK 


Let picture taking add to the delights of country life. Every 
day in the open, every picnic party is made merrier if you 
Kodak—and afterwards comes the pleasure in the pictures 
themselves, and picture taking is less expensive than you think. 


Illustrated catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, 
free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 472 State St., RocHEesTEr, N. Y. 

















Dairy Notes 
Dairying is a continuous cash proposition. 





There is constant improvement in the 
land where cows are kept. 





alt you have ten or more cows, you need a 
lo. 





Pet both cows and calves. It makes them 
gentle. 


Pure, fresh water should be given to 
calves as soon as they have learned to drink. 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to 





or lightcream. Bowl is a 
marvel, easily cleaned. 





In feeding dairy cows give them all they ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
will clean up at each feed but no more. Gears thoroughly protected. Differ- 
ent from this picture, which illus- 

wa our large one, machines, 


A cow needs plenty of cool, fresh, pure} western pointe.” Whether dairy 
bison Water the cow and let her attend | ‘Jarseor wy * Te 
to the milk. 


How many dairymen have learned that 
skim milk and buttermilk make cheap and 
excellent poultry feed? 








Only $2 D 
One oar to Pay!# 
92425 


To make good butter it is n to 
have clean milk and healthy cows. Milk 
from unhealthy cows is not a safe article 
of __ even though there is no visible dirt 
in it. 


The that has plenty of feed usual- 
ly holds the cattle. It's red pasture that 
— fi 











has eed ‘just across the fence that 
makes the trouble. 
















































. ‘ e . first hand | Ke 
hundreds of Californis's forme |} 


hee 
and what ( 


and orchards 


What they saw 
they said has been put into a 
book — mostly pictures. 


You will cnjoy reading this 
book, which is writtca by real 


farmers for 
It's free — write for a copy. 


The Santa Fe has no land to sell. Its 
mission is to help populate thc dis- 
tricts along ito linco with thrifty 
farmers who grow things. 


That's why we want you. 


That's why we help California 
advertise herself. 


California has no winter. Cattle and 
chickens can forage outdoors cvcry 
month. The man in ov can 
work outdoors every day, in com- 
fort. You and your family will 
live longer there than back East, and 

more money, too. 
Let me help you plan your trp. 
excursion fares this Spring 


and Summer on the Santa Fe. And 
ask for the book. 








C.L. Seagraves, Gen. Col. Agent 
A.T.&8.F.Ry. 
2247 Railway Exchange, Chicago 























FOG, DRIZZLE or 


\ 
DELUGE What matter? 
, S Inside a FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER °3 


you're always dry and ‘OERs 
happy. A.J. Tower Co. aoe 

















-O. K. Champion Sprayer- 
Bae, PEE is 
it | pota' 
. 
ad oer 
tables, 
also 
fruitand 
trees from dis- 
ease and pests. 
ALL BRASS 
double acti ‘h pres- 
sure wg ey relief valve. ye satis- 
rite today for our 
VE LITERATURE, ETC. 
describing Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, ete. 
Champion Potato Machinery Co., 
131Chicago Avenue, Hammond, indiana. 
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particulars, investigate 
adjustment. 


Rates for advertising space given on application. 
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The Value of Trees and Shrubs Around 
the Home 

In speaking with a party recently con- 
cerning the benefits derived from the plant- 
ing of shade trees, shrubbery *and vines 
around a house, he said: “It is surprising 
to me that more people do not give greater 
attention to this p of home development. 
In my life I have built five houses and in 
every instance I have planted some shade 
trees, roses and other shrubbery because 
I not only admire them and love to see them 
grow and develop but in the selling of my 
property I have realized several hundred 
dollars more than I would have, had there 
been no plantings made.” 

Right along this line of thought a writer 
in the Farm and Fireside says: 

“Twenty-five dollars would plant and 
care for at least five elm trees for a ten-year 
period. It is a moderate estimate to say 
that at the end of the second year, a build- 
ing lot would be worth $100 more for their 
presence. At the end of twenty-five years 
no man who owned the land on which they 
stood would take $100 apiece for them. 
Plant an elm or a maple near your home 
and look upon it as a $100 endowment 
policy, maturing in 1940, with no premiums 
after the first year.” 

“No one thinks of shade trees as a profit- 
able crop, and yet of all vegetable growth 
cultivated by the hand of man, none ren- 
ders a more generous return.” 

If five elm trees are worth $25 at the 
end of ten years, for the return of shade 
and attractiveness only, what would be the 
value of five good bearing walnut trees? 
There is no- tree more handsome or suit- 
able for planting if only shade and attrac- 
tiveness is wanted. 

_——_0-—-——_— 


Plant and Tree Diseases 


With the aid of the stereopticon they 
outlined this method of treating apple or- 
chards to protect them from disease and 
insects. They told of the experiments 
conducted in various orchards and the suc- 
cessful’ results they achieved. The dust 
is sprayed just like the ordinary spraying 
mixture. The results of the experiments 
of last year were summarized in this lecture 
as follows: 

A reduced quantity of arsenate of lead 
in a dust mixture may be depended upon 
to give results. The only possible explana- 
tion for the superior results obtained on 
the dusted plats lies in the better distribu- 
tion effected by the dust method. 

The experiments indicate that fifteen 
ounces of finely ground sulphur applied 
per tree in each application will give effective 
control of the scab disease and of sooty 
blotch. So far as can be determined, the 
sulphur can be applied directly in this 
amount, although the results with Rhode 
Island Greening trees in the Glidden or- 
chard would indicate that the use of a filter 
allows for better distribution. This factor 
will probably vary with the size, shape and 
density of foliage of the trees to be treated. 

The experiments show further the fact, 
already indicated in previous work, that 
powdered sulphur applied dry does not 
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adhere as well as sulphur applied in liquid 
form as lime-sulphur solution, or as the 
very fine sulphur precipitated from a solu- 
tion on the addition of arsenate of lead or 
an acid substance. In every case but one 
in which scab was a factor, the percentage 
of scab on the dusted plats was greater than 
on the sprayed plats, though in some cases 
the difference is insignificant. 

There is no indication that the dust mix- 
tures have been improved by the addition 
of any of the diluents used. In fact it 
would scarcely be possible to get better 
results than were obtained with some of 
the dust mixtures containing the pure in- 
gredients. 


—_——_0--——_— 
How Trees Heal Their Wounds 

When a bullet or any foreign body pene- 
trates a tree not sufficiently to kill it, the 
wound cicatrizes almost in exactly the same 
way as a wound on the human body heals. 
If it did not, destructive microbes would 
enter and cause more or less decay of the 
tissues. 

“Trees,” writes Henri Coupin in La Na- 
ture, “are very well equipped for healing 
their wounds, and, more fortunate than we, 
an antiseptic dressing is almost automatic- 
allyapplied. Assoon as the lesionhastaken 
place the vegetable reacts to the wounded 
spot, its breathing at this point is quick- 
ened and at the same time protein matters 
are rushed to the scene. 

“Many plants are provided with secreting 
canals filled with more or less gummy sub- 
stances which are instantly poured out over 
the wounded surface and protect it. This 
is true especially of the conifers—pines, firs 
etc.—of which the resin makes a swift and 
impermeable antiseptic dressing.” 

n trees that have little or no resin the 
wounded part turns brown. This is due 
to the appearance of a juice that seems to 
be a mixture of gums and tannin. And the 
cells of the trees start into activity, pro- 
liferating and filling up the cavity with 
new cells. If the wound be large these take 
the form of vegetable cicatrical tissue, which 
makes a plug and remains as a scar.— 
Springfield Republican. 





———o 
Fertilizing Peach Orchards 

The peach appears to be the most sus- 
ceptible of all fruit trees to the influence of 
commercial fertilizers, says Practical Farm- 
er. While results obtained by the various 
experiment stations on the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers on apple trees are contra- 
dictory, there appears to be a remarkable 
unanimity of results as far as the peach is 
concerned. Incidentally, many of the old 
theories regarding the proper feeding of 
peach trees have been overthrown. 

From my personal observations I am 
firmly convinced that not one man in ten 
who grows peaches realizes the importance 
of thorough tillage in the peach orchard. 
In many cases where commercial fertilizers 
have been employed with good results, the 
same results might have been obtained, 
and far more.cheaply, if better methods 
of tillage had been practiced. The peach 
grower should not resort to commercial 
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fertilizers until he has exhausted the yp. 
sources of tillage and cover crops, | have 


in mind a large orchard in central 
ware, where the tillage has been of the 
and the care of the orchard above reproach, 
yet the trees began to decline in fruit pro. 
duction. A single test’ during the past 
season has shown that this particular op. 
chard needs nitrogen and that a small 
plication of nitrate of soda will mean tk 
rejuvenation of the orchard. 


: typ 
The Important Place of Strawberries 


The strawberry, according to Farmer 
Bulletin 664, is the most valuable of the 
small-fruit crops grown in the United States, 
In 1909 the ac was one-half 
value—nearly pie thes million dollars— 
was three-fourths of the total for all small 
fruits. This valuation is based on ¢ 
mercial areas and does not include the smal] 
home-garden patches, which would prob. 
ably nearly double the value. The ay; 
yield of strawberries acre for the whe 
country was a little less than 1,800 quarts 
and the farm value $125 per acre. 

Within the last few years some of the 
manufacturers of food products have been 
putting up fresh strawberries in quan- 
tities for use at soda fountains and in-the 
manufacture of ice cream. This industry, 
say the. specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture, can be developed into one of 

at importance to the producer, many. 
acturer and consumer. Several large man. 
ufacturers buy surplus strawberries and put 
them up in the field, while others ship the 
fruit to their home factory. One of the 
best methods of handling the fruit is ag 
follows: Wash the berries thorough 
in cold water, put them into tight bank 
with sugar in about equal weights, load in 
refrigerator cars, and ship to a cold-stor- 
age plant where they can be held until 
needed. Sometimes the berries are crushed 
before being put into the barrels, but in 
most cases they are packed as nearly whole 
as possible. When ready for use they are 
taken from storage and manufact into 
the various products. If the fruit is in 


good condition at the time it is pated in 
ong time f 


cold storage it can be kept for a 
without to any great extent losing its flavor 
and fresh color. 

The keeping of strawberries under r- 
frigeration is a ang arg! new under- 
taking, but results that have been secured 
indicate that in time this can be made an 
important industry. It is possible to keep 
the fruit in such a way that its quality is 
anon. unimpaired. In a single storage 

ouse that was visited by Mr. Thompson 
6,000 barrelsof crushed sugared strawberries 
were held at a temperature between 36 
and 40 degrees. Proper sto is an im- 
portant matter, for it will enable the grow- 
er to dispose of his surplus crop and at 
the same time will provide the consumer 
with a wholesome strawberry product 
throughout the year. When growers are 
banded together into a large association it 
often should be possible for them to manu- 
facture werent’ by-products at the pro- 
ducing center under the management 
organization. 


—_——_0O--_"—- 
“Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings 
By JOE CONE 

A smile is a good investment. 

Ef ev’rybuddy wuz right then all would 
be wrong. . 

Money talks, but in most cases it hes 
a bad cold. ; 

Too many cooks—but then, there can't 
be any too many! 

A poor excuse may be better’n none, but 
a good one is better yit. 

Hev you ever noticed thet there are fen 
people in this world too good to be true: 

A pretty face seems to be the on’y arg 
ment some women hev to offer. . 

It ap ge happens thet a broad mind 
doesn’t go with broad shoulders. 

Do unto others an’ they’ll be sure t 
do unto you either way. R 

Time an’ tide wait fur no man, but it 
frequently hap’ns thet a feller gits 
iy both, ; 
Even the feller who is down an’ out hes 
at least one chance to git up ag’in. 

The man who is down ez low es he kin 

don’t heve to worry any more over 

escent. Kee” 

The very best way to git rid uv 

peighbees's hens—Move out uv the 


itis skimmed, ain't ex good es thet wit 
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Abundant Crops 

irst, the prospective grower must make 
u {> ind that he should not expect to 
fant in spring and eat fruit in June. Not 
Mplossom should be permitted to remain 
on the plants the first season, but even so 
the strawberry gives the quickest returns 
of any fruit, and almost the most abundant 
yield per acre. ee to three hun- 
dred bushels per acre, being a usual yield. 

Best Soil ; 

e strawberry is not difficult to please, 
ot ail grow in almost every state and in 
many kinds of soil. What suits it best is 
a rich, deep top-soil, with well drained 
sub-soil. i our soil is not naturally well 
drained it will pay to put in some system 
of tile drainage. Odd as it may seem, this 
has been found to decrease thedisadvantages 
of land either too wet or too dry. 

If early berries are desired, a sunny south- 
ern slope will give them, but otherwise a 
northerly exposure is best as this holds 
back the blossoms and diminishes the danger 
from late frosts. By all means avoid — 
ing in old sod grass land, for this is badly 
infested by white grubs. ‘ 

The ideal preparation for strawberries 
is to plant to clover, or some similar crop, 
for a year or two before starting the straw- 

bed 


Preparation of Land 

Not many of us, however, are willing to 
await so long, and it is not essential. Cul- 
tivate and fertilize faithfully and you may 
be sure of good results. The ground should 
be thoroughly broken up, fined as much as 
ible, made mellow and smooth and well 
Petilized. A chapter could be written on 
the subject of fertilizers, but stated briefly 
nothing is better than plenty of good stable 
manure—American Fruit Grower. 


———o 
Nuts to Crack 


The fellow who depends entirely upon 
luck isn’t to be depended upon. 








Some people lead such placid lives that 
nothing ever seems to happen to them, 
not even the unexpected. 





Many a woman who wishes she had 
been born a man would be surprised to 
know that her husband shares the wish. 





Some people are congenial not because 
they like the same things, but because 
they hate the same people. 


The quarrelsome man should bear in 
mind that a chip on the shoulder never 
won a jackpot. 


The Sunday school kid who sings “I 
want to be an angel” is really in no special 
hurry about it. 








It is — as well to remember that a wo- 
man’s shoe laces are almost as easily broken 
as her heart strings. 





Tact sometimes consists of knowing 
enough not to know too much. 





The man who has most respect for his 
Alma Mater is the one who is graduated 
from the school of experience.—N. Y. Sun. 


——o 
Some Helpful Automobile Hints 


A small quantity of glycerine applied to 
the windshield with a piece of clean waste 
will help to keep the glass clean when driv- 
ing in the rain. The water will not stick 
to the glass readily. If too much glycerine 
is used the effect will be worse. 








The unequal adjustment of brakes prob- 
ably does more damage to tires than actual 
Wear. When one wheel locks and the other 
turns free there is a great amount of strain 
on the fabric of the tire on the locked wheel. 
By Placing packs under each rear wheel one 
can adjust the brakes in a uniform manner. 





Where o cases or differential housings 
are provided with vents to permit escape 
of air under pressure that results from heat- 
Ing, care should be taken to see that the 
vents are kept free. Not infrequently 
careless painters cover the screen that gen- 
erally is fitted to the opening. 


Very few people know how to 
k plug points. Nine times out of ‘ten 
Points are separated too far. Most 
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Essentials 


HE claims made for motor 

cars are varied and many. 

You have been told of the 
speed of one engine; you have 
read reams of oratory on the 
great power of another engine; 
you have observed the stress 
laid on the virtues of multi- 
cylinder construction; else- 
where you have been con- 
fronted with a wide sweeping 
array of superlatives carefully 
substituted for concrete and 


pertinent facts. 


To make a thoughtful and 


intelligent selection, it is neces- 
sary to sift the essentials from 
the non-essentials, because there 
are a lot of things said that are 
not important, even if true. 


Deciding on a motor. car for 


your particular needs is just the 
same as making any other kind 
of a decision. You must dis- 
regard the unimportant ele- 
ments and weigh the remaining 
facts against your individual 
requirements. 


anywhere within 12 


ifications — Four cylinder motor; cone clutch 
engine, $4 floating rear axle; left-hand steeri 
1,960 pounds. Equipment—Electric h 
top with envelope and quick-adjustable 
tire carrier; demountable rims; 
service stations, 54 district branches, over 2,500 dealers 
secured hours. Prices—2 


ering, center 
ead-lights (with 


If you are interested in a car 
that is inexpensive in first cost 
and after-cost, you will want to 
investigate the Maxwell. If you 
attach importance to sturdiness 
and reliability, you should know 
that the Maxwell is the World’s 
Champion Endurance Car—it 
having traveled 22,000 miles 
last January without repairs, re- 
adjustments or without a single 
motor stop. 


If you are concerned with 
gasoline and tire mileage, you 
will recall that on this 22,000- 
mile endurance run the Maxwell 
stock touring car averaged al- 
most 22 miles to the gallon and 
over 9,000 miles per tire. 


In the end you must be the 
judge, but just remember that 
there must be a definite reason 
for a production approaching 
80,000 Maxwell cars this year, 
and for 40,000 having been sold 
last year in American farming 
districts alone. 





running in oil; unit transmission (3 ) bolted to 
trol; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 30 x 3 }4’ tires; weight 
dimmer) and tail-light; storage battery; electric horn; 
storm curtains; clear vision, double-ventilating wind- 
ump, jack, wrenches and tools. Service—16 complete 


agents—so a’ pe cee a genens eet servicn eae we 
-Passenger Roadster, $635; 5-Passenger ‘ouring Car, $655. Three 











MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write to Dept. 7 for our catalog giving detailed specifications and our booklet 


“22,000 Miles Without Stopping.” 








rdinary 
g card. The spark gap should equal 
the thickness.of.such e-card. ee 
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More sold the past season than 
any other cultivator upon the 
; market. 


The only garden cultivator upon 
the market, that you can set any 
depth you wish, so that it stirs the 
soll just’ that depth all down the 
row. Goes between the rows or as- 
tride the row. Runs 30 per cent. 
easier than any other cultivator. 
Write for descriptive cat- 
alog and Testimonials and 
Special price. 
SCHAIBLE tyme co. 

t. 
Elyria, - - Ohio 
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Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


Led Astray. A friend the other day 
— that her Shropshire 

some years ago 
the right kind of fruit. She said, to use 
her words, that the fruit was small, puckery, 
and blue, whereas it should have been large, 


Damson trees 
were not bearing 


and amber color. Then to bear out 


her statement she referred me to a certain 
catalogue, and sure enou 
of this well known blue 
large and amber color. No wonder that 
we inquire sometimes “where we are at.” 
The Shro 

Damson’s and is purplish 
commonly recognized as blue. 

The Carrie Gooseberry. Recently a 
reader of the Fruit Grower asked for in- 
formation about this gooseberry. The 
Carrie gooseberry has been grown consider- 
ably in some 
know its origin. The New Jersey Horti- P0SS! 
cultural Society report it as follows: 

“The Carrie Gooseberry I think, has 
much value for New Jersey. It belongs to 
the red class, such as the Houghton, Jos- 
selyn, etc., but is distinct in character from 
any other I know. It is of strong spreading 


the description 
mson is given as 


pshire is the best. known of all 
black in color, 


of the west. I do not 





That means to you a lot of tobacco 
enjoyment. Prince Albert has always been sold without coupons or 


premiums. We prefer to give quality! 


Why p 
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Ralph Bingham = QRS 


RINGE ALBERT 


gives smokers 


such delight! 








\ \ —why, its flavor is sodiffer- 


NY ent and so delightfully good; 
—why, it can’t bite your 
tongue ; 
— why, it can’t parch your 
throat; 
—why, you can 
smoke it as long 
‘« and as hard as you 
' )like without any 
comeback but real 
tobacco happiness! 
On the reverse side 
of every Prince 
Albert package you 
will read: 
“PROCESS PATENTED 
JULY 307m, 1997.4 





And read this: 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


worth your while getting on talk-terms with 
if you’d like to know what will please your jimmy pipe or 
cigarette makin’s appetite most—in flavor, coolness 
downright satisfaction to the high-top-notch degree! 
For Prince Albert is tobacco made by an exclusive patented 


that cuts out bite and parch and lets you fill up 
your pipe or roll ’em to your heart’s content without a 


k of any kind! You'll get chummy with 


Albert in a mighty short time 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy red 
bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; handseme pound 
and half-pound tin hamidors and in that fine 
pound ecrystal-giass humider with sponge- 
moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such 
perfect trim— always! 


R. J, REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPABY, Winstea-Salem, N. C, 


1916 J.R ids 
Copyright byR.J eynolds 
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trees. I-might add that the ‘most success- 


By E. H. Burson 


habit, the berries not so large as those of 
the popular Red Jacket, but the yield is 
more and the quality is of the highest.” 

The New Jersey Agricultural Station 
reports the fruit as “smaller than Downing, 
of considerable reddish color.’””’ We have 
not fruited it on Green’s Fruit Farm. 

Lime ,for the Land. Over roads of 
snow from two to six feet deep today, Mar. 
11, the teams are hauling ground limestone 
for the land. This comes in 100 lbs. paper 
sacks and is handy to store until we are 
ready to apply it. From 1000 to 2000 lbs. 
per acre will be scattered or rather sown 
with a lime drill and worked into the soil 
where it ap to need lime. On the 
alfalfa fields that have given us two or 
three cuttings a dressing will be put on top 
and then the fields gone over with the disc 
harrow. This will be done on the first day 
ible after spring is assured and the land 
1s workable. 


—_——_0—_—_-—_ 
Abolishing Farm Fences 

Business men, manufacturers, railroad 
men, department stores, mines and other 
business enterprises are compelled to econ- 
omize in order to meet competition and have 
left in the treasury something to divide 
among the stockholders or owners. Far- 
mers have found it necessary to economize 
and to cut short expenses, but many of 
them have overlooked the saving that might 
be made in doing away entirely with nearly 
all the fences on their farms. 

It is possible that 10 or 15 million dollars 
might be saved in this big country if farm 
fences were abolished. 

I estimate that on the average, consider- 
ing the first expense of putting up a farm 
fence, that these fences on a farm of 100 
acres cannot be built and maintained on 
the average at less than $50.00 per year. 
This is a serious outgo for something that 
could be avoided. 

Farm fences are objectionable. They 
are unsightly and mar the beauty of the 
landscape. They induce a collection of 
snow banks and rp esin a growth of weeds, 
briars and forest growth not easily eradi- 
cated, which feed on the adjacent soil both 
sides of the fence line. 

In many parts of Europe there are no 
farm fences. This preserves for cultiva- 
tion large acreage, taking the whole country 
over, that is made worse than useless by 
fences and the growth of wild stuff on either 
side of them, such as occurs in this country. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we are contin- 
ually buying more land. On these farms 
we always find fences, but we spend no 
money in repairing them. In the course 
of a few years the fence material is piled 
up and fences on the place are practically 
done away with. 

But the reader will say: ‘We must have 
fences for our pastures.” In reply to this 
I will say that pasturing the land is out of 
date. To turn a herd of cattle or other 
animals into a field and permit them to 
tread upon and soil more food than they 
consume is wasteful. It would be far better 
and more economical to allow the grass crop 
to grow on the pasture and then be cut and 
fed to the cattle or other live stock, which 
would be housed during the heated term 
away from annoying flies. 


——_—_-0-———_>" 
Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees 


T have not favored summer pruning of 
fruit trees or grape vines, but since having 
a peculiar experience at Green’s Fruit Farm 
I think better of the summer pruning of 
fruit trees. i 

We have quite an orchard of Anjou pear 
trees, which have a tendency to bear every 
other year and rather sparingly. In July 
arank years ago we needed some scions 
from these Anjou pear trees, therefore we 
sent a man to cut off the new growth, (the 
ends of branches) of a portion of these 
Anjou pear trees. 

‘o our surprise we found the next year 
and succeeding years that these trees, 
which had been summer pruned by having 
the new wood of that year removed, bear- 
ing fruit abundantly, while those trees ad- 
joining, which had not been summer pruned, 
were bearing little or no fruit. 

The _— cnpenetnn e rey out oe 
severely new growth of apple trees, an 
the result was similar to that of th 


ful grower of western New York is in 
the habit of cutting off nearly all of the wood 
of the past season’s growth, that is the 
ends of all the season’s shoots, but he 
this cutting in winter or spring before the 
leaves appear. 


—_——_0---—— 
Four Apple Trees Produce F 
rels of Apples Bist: 
Supt. Burson of Green’s Fruit Farm 
ports one of the best crops of apples eyep 
thered from this orchard. He says that 
our trees of Blenheim » Sometimes 
known as Blenheim Pippin or Lord Nelson, 
an English variety, produced this year 
forty barrels of first class fruit. No ao. 
count was taken of the second class apples 
or culls from these four trees. Co 
for a moment what a bulk of fruit this ig tg 
be taken from four trees. It does not seem 
to the inexperienced that it is- possible for 
one tree to produce ten barrels, that js 
thirty bushels of first class apples, and 
these trees are not old trees nor are ¢ 
fully grown. They were planted by C, A, 
Green in 1875. Considering this marvelous 
yield, it must be conceded that apples on 
the trees before they are picked are the 
most easily and most cheaply grown of any 
product of the farm. The cost of apples 
then is mainly not in the fertility ap hed, 
nor in the pruning or spraying, or 
tion, but in the picking, —— i 
barreling or boxing. msider a 
of apples that we have sold this year for 
a to =. What —_ be ci 
in the way of expense for the produ 
of this barrel of apples? At a hos — 
mate, ape» J a guess, I would say that the 
land on which the apples grew, its cultiva- 
tion, the spraying, pruning and any other 
attention the tree may have received, will 
amount to about one-tenth of the cost of 
these apples (say 30 cents per bbl.) as they 
are in the hands of the consumer who has 
bought them. Then I will consider the 
profit of the grower, cost of picking, of 
ing and arene y and the cost of the 
arrel and the cost of delivering and selling 
to the man who buys them as nine-tenths 
of the $3.00 or the price secured. If the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower differ from 
me in this estimate let us hear from you. 
C. A. Green has gathered. twelve barrels 
of Baldwin apples from one tree. 
—_——_0-—-——-_——- 
Appreciation from Oklahoma 
Green’s Fruit Grower has just received 
an enco ing letter from Messrs. Snider 
and MeMullin of Oklahoma, stating that 
they often find in Green’s Fruit Grower 
one article which is worth a dollar owing 
to the seasonable instructions. 
The writers are engaged in the culture 
of strawberries, blackberries, bees and ap- 
ples, in addition to general farming. They 
read every page with interest and retain 
every issue. They take pleasure in reco 
mending Green’s Fruit Grower to thelr 
friends and neighbors. 


tiva- 
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Noc in Favor of Rural Police for State 
Rural police for New York state is a 
new suggestion of influential men, and I 


ked to favor it, but cannot do so 

mn und ified manner. The cost of 

ork is in vernment in this country, both local 
- wood gate and national, is becoming more an 

is nsive every year, causing an in- 

he det pd vn tamee. I do not favor methods 

fore the adding great expense without careful con- 

sideration. bit 
The constable and justice of the peace 
ty Bar. are the present officials to look after the 


welfare of the —_ mew cy ; le those 
y ials might uired © more ex- 
pineh Ss con ve assistants, I do 


led work or to 
rm thet — my way clear to approve of mounted 
met police to parade about our farm homes and 
nee villages. The violation of game laws is 
pelson, spoken of as one reason why we should 
Noe have rural police, but the game wardens 
TT 8 are Saeran By to look after this matter. 
vet If you will take a ride with me of fifty 
his is to miles through a beautiful and partially 
ot wooded hill and dale section of the Empire 
ible fe State, you will probably see nothing that 
that 7: would require the attention of a police 
2g ied officer. Occasionally at midnight a gang 
re they of hoboes breaks into some rural postoffice 
Ch and carries off stamps, but the rural police 
ber: could not be of much assistance in pre- 
1 yg yenting that crime or apprehending the 
. > criminals. I am told that the state of 
7 the Pennsylvania has rural police, but I am 
a not informed as to the value of their services. 
pplied, fy —C-A- Green. 
. ———————_-0---—~ 

ee Fruit Trees for Shade ; 
‘om Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
ear for J. 8. Underwood, Johnson Co., Ill. 
harged Last summer, while traveling a considers 
luction able distance from home, I noticed a number 
th esti- of yards in which the dwelling house is 
nat the surrounded by fruit trees. An attempt 
ultiva- has been le to make them do double 
r other duty, that is, to bear fruit and furnish 
ed, will shade. In a few instances there are no 
cost. of shade trees in the yard so that whatever 
is they shade is produced comes from the fruit 
ho has trees. This condition seems to exist al- 
er the most equally in the city and in the rural 
ng, of districts, although there are very few in- 
of the stances where it is necessary, ially in 
selling the country. ‘ 

tenths A shade tree to be satisfactory must be 
If the tall, thick and cover a large space. Unless 
r from it is pruned oe grass will not’ grow 
n you, well under it. e most satisfactory fruit 
barrels tree is almost o ite this in general 





pposi 
characteristics. It must be headed low in 
order to have the fruit within reach at 
harvest time. If it grows tall and thick 
there will be very little fruit and it will be of 
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This WITTE Engine, years, 
Good vervice to°S.'a. Stoke Chiliisthn: Me, 


WITTE ENGINES 


Youcannowowna 
less than you can do without one. 


LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 
2B-P, $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; 























penter, N. Y. asks for information for 
destroying tent caterpillars. I wish to 
give a simple remedy whic i 
eradicate this 


better, in the fork o 
and in the path of the ca 
day or two the caterpillars will have died 
in the nest, or will have left the tree. 
seems that when the caterpillar finds the 
obstruction in its path it will forsake the 
tree, or else die in the nest refusing to pass 
over the obstruction. 


8 HP, $139.65; 12 H-P. $197.00; ago and found that it worked satisfactorily. 

Pao it wey rare pita This remedy seems so simple, few people 

Se ee ‘Day two will give it a trial but you wil find that the 

engine for any kind of a experience is well worth trying—D,. M. 
exss so little and saves you all Dorsey, West Va. 

—_—_— 0" 
At the Age of Thirteen 
At the early age of thirteen, George 
Washi m drew up a set of original rules 
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“Speak not when others 
when others stand, and w: 
others stop.” 


poor quality. An open top or crown is 
necessary for the production of good fruit, 
and with this condition the shade is not 


Another objection to the use of the com- 
mon fruit trees for shade is the tendency 
they have to shed a large part of the leaves 
after the fruit has become ripe. With the 
early variety of fruits this causes a litter 
and lessens the shade value. 

Of the fruit trees used for shade the apple 
is the most satisfactory. It reaches a 
larger size than any other and shuts out the 
sun best. When allowed to grow as it 

leases in this fashion it produces a very 
imited number of apples of poor gealy 
The peach is perhaps the least desirable 
as it branches sparingly and lives only a 
few years. The plums and some cherries 
are not wanted, because of the sprouts 
that spring up around them. 

As a general thing it is much better to In 
use native forest trees of good quality, such 
as the maple (the hard slow-growing spe- 
cies,) elm, tulip, ash, etc. The fruit trees 
can be grown in the backyard or P cag at 
yard, and orchard, where fruit is the first 
and only consideration. If every available 
foot of ground must be , & certain 
amount of shade and comfort can be sacri- 
ficed for what may be of more value. Some frigid season o 
good fruit and little shade is better than 
much shade and no fruit if a good supply 
of both cannot be obtained. 


which anot. 
any one.” 


Washing 


“The car should be re 
matically cleaned an 


water. 


cool, 


winter, if the washing is 


or following each 
the varnish should 







gzy—on 
——_—0——— cleaned, and the upholstering an utation for 5 is unq d. § 
. Currant Problems furnishings of the car renovated. — oo pr Ent | es 
? Green’s Fruit Grower: I _ “Never wash the car in the bright sun- Bugey is best for your needs because i: 
have just read the article light. The sun dries the water up too it is built and sold on a quality basis & 
on “The Aphis” in Green’s Tapidly, and causes streaks in the finish.| fq —°t® bargain price. ; 
Fruit Grower, and I have Always use absolutely clean water for the} § 22 Big Points of Merit 
- something of the kind, washing. Change the water often enough Send today for our proposition on — 
Ham though green, and at ma- to keep it clean. American Beauty Buggies. Get t our i 
turity becomes white, on “Windshield glass, and all other glass that make these famous buggies 
my currants. T am enclos- attachments should be cleaned with one- leaders in buggydom. 
ing a currant leaf, shrivelled third denatured alcohol and two-thirds low as $28.95, = fan lee ot eee 
ond purplish in coler, on water. Dip a soft cloth, or, better still a| #4 carts, surreys, spring wagons 
the under side of which small fleece wool ne, ar tage wie G bony vehicles at money saving prices. 
en into some fine 


are the green bugs like a @lcohol mixture, an 
rose bug in all stages and 

sizes. Please tell me what 
this is and what to do with it. How can 
I increase the number of my currant 
bushes? By cuts buried until they take 


root, or by burying the ends of the lower tissue paper.” 


“Turn not your back to others, ially 
in speaking; jog not the table or desk on 
i reads or writes; lean not on 


_—0-- 
Hints on the Best Method to Get Ree 
sults When Car or Wagon Needs 


On the subject of cleaning and looki 
after motor cars, he says he wants to ad 
the following to the instructions on washing 
which were given by the other local dealer: 


varnish on the car is always benefited by 
an occasional washing with clear, pure 
The car, even when not in active 
use, should be so cleaned at stated intervals. 
summer, preferably the. water should be 


“On a new car occasional washing with 
cold water serves to harden the varnish 
and increase its brilliancy. During the} 

a in a 

warm place, the use of cold 
occasional washing may be continued, but 
cold water — in a cold place at a 
the year is injurious to the 
varnish. When the car is being i 
riod of road service,| 

washed, top, if any,| 


whiting or pumice-stone flour and a) 
the surface. Let this application 


cloths, and complete the work by bringing 
the glass to a high polish by rubbing with 
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daily, |, 





When you buy a buggy buy a good 
bu e sold by a house whose rep- 
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for Vehicle Offer No, 72G91 












shoots of the bush and allowing them to 
form roots before detaching them from 
the parent. stock? Or is there any other. 
way of doing it?—L. M. Herrington, Pa. 


Reply: I do not know of any insect 
such as you speak of affecting currants in 
this locality. Please write your experi- 
ment station, sending them samples. 

If you will bank up your currant bushes 
12 or 18 inches high around all the branches, 
roots will be thrown out. These roo 
branches can be cut off in September or 
October and planted like cuttings and will 
be almost certain to grow. The banking 
up should be done in June or earlier. Pro’ 
gation by cuttings is more difficult. e 
cuttings should be 12 inches long and should 
be buried to the tip in loose, sandy earth, 
the planting being:done in September. 


—o——_-——_ 
Tent Caterpillars 
Green’s Fruit Grower: Ellwood Car 
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In a 


It 


I tried this experiment only a few days 


For marketing fruit 


It’s the fruit that reaches the market 
fresh and sound that commands the highest price. No 
matter what you have to haul, the cheapest and fastest 
way is to use a good motor truck. 


This will save your horses and save your 
time—a sure way to earn more money clear. 


GMC Trucks are making good on farms all over the 
country. We make both light and heavy trucks, and can give you 
any information you may want regarding trucks for your work, 


Our special farm truck carries loads up to 1500 Ibs., 
and on Sundays and holidays can be fitted with comfortable seats 
for eight passengers. Ask for our free book, No. 16 





for his future conduct, which he tried to 
live up to the rest of his life. He called 
them “Rules of Civility and Decent Be- 
havior in Company.” There were fifty- 
four in Here are a few of them to show 
you the earnestness and thought of a boy 


of only I3"years of age: * 
























GENERAL MoTORS TRUCK CO 











PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Profits From an Acre of Berries 

Twelve years ago a Missouri lad went up 
to Columbia and took the short course in 
agriculture. He-had-no money, no land, 
no resources of any kind when he came 
back to Neosho. 
himself and in the ibilities of the land 
as a fruit soil. He bought 80 acres of land 
about that time and now has it paid for. 
Strawberries did most of it, but he is going 
further now. He has gles 
apples, raspberries and other fruits 
growing on the land. 

The 80-acre farm was bought for $1,500. 
This price gives something of an idea of 
land prices in the strawberry district a 
few years ago. This year Adams had 54% 
acres of berries, all he cares to attempt to 
handle. In 1913 he got $2,300 for the 
berry crop on the same acreage and in 1914 
his crop sold for $2,400, says Farm Progress. 
‘These. figures are net. Adams estimates 
that there is a total expense of about $75 
an acre in growing, picking and market- 
ing the crop. Adams does not rely entirely 
upon berries. In this his example is being 
followed by scores of other growers in the 
whole district. He grows melons, peaches, 

pes, blackberries and a little corn. By 
Rowing this plan he is enabled to make 
his living expenses from various fruits, 
and his strawberry crop is just about so 
much clear money. 

F. J. Bigham, an undertaker by profes- 
sion, but a berry and fruit grower from 
choice, has a fruit farm of 50 acres that is 


e did have a belief in © 
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an example of what may be done with time, 

tience and more than’ a little money. 

is fruit farm east of Neosho is laid out 
with great care. He grows apples, grapes, 
ome peaches and—always strawberries. 

is strawberry fields are laid out among 
the orchard plots, enabling him to have 
full use of the ground while his fruit trees 
are getting their growth. He has spent 
time, energy and money in making what 
comes very nearly being the ideal fruit farm. 

The berry grower who fails to get a profit 
of $100 an acre from his fields is pretty 
certain to be a grouchy and disappointed 
individual. No two growers figure their 
expenses alike, but a general average cost 
of $50 an acre to bring the berries up to 
market conditions has been made. It 
will cost about 60 cents to pick and crate 
them and the acre yield will range between 
75 and 200 crates. The cost has been 
figured by a number of growers as averag- 
ing 84 cents a crate; one association -secre- 
tary figures that in good years this may be 
reduced to 60 cents. 

——_ 0" 
When Old Age Begins 

An eminent Canadian financier went to 
Europe to consult a noted specialist in re- 
gard to his health. 

“You are perfectly sound,” said the 
specialist. ‘There is no reason why you 
should not live to be a hundred,—if only 
you don’t stop working. Old age begins 
when the mind and the heart stop growing.” 


Grew and What 
to 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
ADELIA WESTCOTT MOTES 

It is our duty to tell of the good things 
which come into our lives, sometimes in 
most unexpected ways, to benefit and bless 
the world by sharing with it the valuable 
lessons we learn. As we strive to make the 
most of each day we shall in time be sur- 
prised at the results attained and the pro- 
gress made. And oftentimes momentous 
results come from causes which seem trivial 
at the time. 

One day my husband brought home some 
very fine, large apples, and in the late after- 
noon a lady friend, my husband and I sat 
under the trees on the front lawn, bringing 
with us the fruit basket. We all remarked 
about the delicious flavor of the apples, and 
while we were enjoying them I carelessly 
threw the seeds which were dropping in my 
lap onto the ground. 

The autumn and winter passed, and 
spring came again. Soon it was time to 
mow the lawn. As we walked in the front 
yard one day one of my husband’s friends 
drove by. He stop and we talked 
awhile. Then as my pashan began to mow 
the grass he saw a little tree growing on a 
bare place among the grass, and said, ‘“This 
looks like an apple tree.” His friend got 
out of the buggy, came and examined the 
tree closely and replied, “Yes, that is an 
apple tree.’ My husband then asked 
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How the Apple Seed 
It L 
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My 19176 
BUGGY BOOK 


Just mail me the coupon below with your name and 
address and I will send ee my big new 1916 Buggy 
Book — the greatest Ve ( 
Tells how well every part of my famous Split Hickory ‘ 
S are made — shows more styles and bigger 
bargains than you will find in 20 stores. No mattter when 
you expect to buy, send for this Big Book NOW. I 
want you to have a copy right away so you can see for yourself how I can 


save you $20 to $40 on your new rig. My 
price -splitting offers for 1916 WILL SURPRISE YOU. Send your name 
for this BIG FREE BOOK TODAY. 



























bile top. Wheels, shafts and reaches ge: 





and many other high grade features. 









“ =e By ie pits saves you $20 to $40 on this buggy and remem- 
@ give 
& 30 Days Free Road Test and 2 Years Guarantee 
EEX & on every job. You take no chances. I let you pick out the 
2° *, ¢ * Sig you want and drive it 30 days over your own roads— 
£o,Sc, 2 under your own conditions before you decide. I prove 
eS 
Y, the quality. I prove the value to your entire satis- 
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Vehicles are made right here in my big Columbus factory under my personal 
supervision. I take pride in the quality that goes into every job. My customers 
are proud to show the Split Hickory name. Everyone knows it stands for the 
best in style, comfort and service. This year I offer you your choice of 150 snappy styles. Where 
else can you find such a splendid assortment of high grade buggies at such money-saving prices’ 
Where else can you find such a rig as my Split Hickory Special shown here— 
READ HOW IT IS MADE: 

Latest style Limousine Seat molded of sheet steel like auto—roomy, strong, and comfortable. — 
Upholstered in beautifal brown and black mottled Speni-h av leather. 

ties coat, oil-lead guarantced pzinting. Padded patent leather dash 


faction or no sale. Send the coupon at once and 
get the big, free book of new 1916 styles. See for 

yourself the money you can save. 
H. C. PHELPS, President 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
Station 40 


write for my 
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icle Catalo; 


direct - from - factory special 


0 leat ever-leak automo- 
-clad full length. 





Address 


OK 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HUTT 


ever printed. 
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Read What My 

Customers Say: 
“I have received compliments on my Split 
Hickory Buggy from everyone who has seen it. 
I couldn’t have boughta bugey hereanything 
like it for less than 675. I am driving a 2-year 
old colt, and the first time I hitched her to it 
she laid down in the shafts three times ard 
they are assound now as when recel ved. [havo 
driven the buggy 110 miles in four weel:s and 

it has been thoroughly.” Yours truly, 

R.D.1L M 


W. GILLETTE, So. Milford, Ind, 






















~n germane, 










“I bought a buggy of your Company four 
— ago, and can say that it isin fine condi- 

jon yet. I have never failed to use it whcn 
wanted, and it has stood the test better than 
a lot of other makes of buggies that were 
bought ut the same time.” Respectfully, 
R.D.2 V. E. McCLEARY, Waukee, Iowa 
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whether he should cut it down or let it 
grow, saying that we might never live to 
eat an apple from it. I said, “Let it grow 
If we don’t. enjoy the fruit some one elgg 
will.” So the little tree was allowed to 
grow. And how fast it did grow! 

From this experience the idea came to 
us, “Why not buy land and set out a lot 
of fruit trees of different kinds?” We de. 
cided to do this, and without delay 
chased a piece of land on the outskirts of 
the city, not far from our suburban home 
The land being near our residence, it wag 
very convenient for us to care for the op. 
chard. There were some large pine treeg 
on the land, which we cut down and had 
them sawed into lumber, though at the 
time we didn’t know just what we should 
do with this lumber. 

In three short years our little apple tree 
in the front yard began to bloom, and the 
next year it bore some fine apples, The 
following spring my husband, son, daughter 
and myself had our pictures taken under 
this tree while it was blooming, which made 
a beautiful group, and the photographs 
are now prized most highly by all of us, 

About this time also our orchard began 
to bear, having been set out with two-year- 
old trees from a good nursery. The orchard 
was a beautiful sight in the spring when the 
trees were in bloom, and also in the autumn 
when the apples and other fruit began to 
ripen. We also raised a great many vege- 
tables. In the meantime the city had 
grown up around our home and ore 
and the land had become very valuable, 

We now found that in order to get good 
prices for our fruit and vegetables we needed 
a store in which to sell them ourselves at 
retail, so we bought a desirable lot on a 
busy street not far from our orchard, and 
also near our home, and used the lumber 
from those pine trees to ee up @ good store 
building. We now sold a great deal of 
fruit and vegetables at a good price, and 
also sold pure home made preserves, marma- 
lade, jellies, jams and grape juice. 

We still had more than of the lumber 
left after building the store, and as this 
portion of the city was growing rapidly 
we decided to build a quiet suburban hotel 
in one corner of our orchard, sell our resi- 
dence and conduct the hotel. In good 
time the hotel was finished, and began to 
fill up at once with desirable, well-to-do 
boarders and guests, and in a short time it 
became the most popular family residence 
hotel in the city, nestling there in one corner 
of the beautiful orchard, with a wide, grassy 
lawn all around it, and yet right in the 
heart of one of the best residence portions 
of a great city, with good car service down 
town and to all the city’s business activities. 

We now found ourselves realizing a life 
of ease and wealth, with plenty of leisure 
for self improvement and rational enjoy- 
ment. Truly, “Great oaks from little 
acorns grow.” All of this prosperity came 
unexpectedly, as a result of my carelessly 
dropping that tiny apple seed on a bare, 
fertile spot on our front lawn. lL. 

_——_0--——" 

“Tt’s better to agree wif a man as much: 
as yo kin,” said Uncle Eben. “It makes 
him feel good-natured an’ you don’t have 
to listen to so much talk.’’—Washington 
“Star.” 

———_0O-" 
Then the Veil of Mist is Lifted 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
WALTER S. CHANSLER, Ind. 
When the fires of war are kindled, 
And the throne of reason dwindles, 
When the blood of many nations marks 
the wrath throughout the land; 


‘When innocent people suffer, 


And the hearts of men grow rougher, 
Then the veil of mist is lifted, and we see 
the soul of man. 


at 
When the wrongs are never righted, 
And the force of truth is blighted, 
When the righteous path of duty is hard 
to understand; 
When the laws of every nation, 
Fail the test of reprobation, 
Then the veil of mist is lifted, and we see 
the soul of man. 


-3- 
When heart-strings are snapped asunder, 
And the world stands in dum wonder, 
And evil rules the fates with a master 
hand; 
Then the helpless are forsaken, 
And their faith in man is shaken, 


Then the veil of mist is lifted, and we see | 


the soul of man. : phe 
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Spraying Apple Trees Paid Well 

By co-operating with twenty-five orchard- 
jsts the Missouri se ey Agriculture was 
able to spray each orchard four times a year 
at a cost of $22.26 per acre. The fruit on 
the unsprayed trees sold for $18.05 per acre 
as compared with $187.19 or more than ten 
times a8 much after spraying. This makes 
the average net profit of $136.78 which re- 

ys the outlay for spraying and five times 
gs much more in addition. Few farm in- 
yestments will pay as good returns as this 
and those who have orchards of any size 
will be interested in learning the methods 
which the college advises as a result of its 
years of experience and experiment. 


FIRST SPRAYING—Just after the first 


dusters of leaves have opened in spring, 


before the blossoms themselves have 
aided, either Bordeaux mix- 


olded, use 
= (3 pounds copper sulphate, 3 pounds 
lime, 50 gallons water) or commercial 
lime sulphur, (1) gallons to 48)4 gallons 
of water.) This controls the apple scab 
disease, which causes most of the specked 
and knotty apples found in many orchards. 

SECOND SPRAYING — Immediately 
after the majority of the blossoms have 


fallen use 134 gallons of commercial lime- | ~ 
sulphur in 48}4 gallons of water. Before ps 
filling the barrel with water, add 2 pounds {| 
of arsenate of lead paste to poison the in- | - 
sects. Stir the paste thoroly in a bucket [2 


f water before pouring into the sprayer, 
‘ otherwise it will sink to the bottom of 
the barrel in a lump. Prevent apple scab 
and the two worst insects of the apple— 
codling moth and curculio. 

THIRD SPRAYING—Three weeks after 
the blossoms fall, use either Bordeaux mix- 
ture or lime sulphur as directed under first 
application. ‘io add 2 pounds of arsenate 
lead paste. (For the purpose of poison- 
ing the curculio and codling moth insects 
and preventing apple scab, apple blotch, 
black rot, and other diseases. ; 

Under usual conditions, in the latitude 
of northern Missouri, three sprayings are 
sufficient. In that of southern Missouri 
where there is danger of bitter rot, two or 
three additional sprayings will be necessary. 
The fourth should be given six weeks after 
the blossoms fall using Bordeaux mixture 
4-4-50 ‘or 5-5-50, and if there are signs of 
a late brood of codling moth add 2 pounds 
of arsenate of lead. Other sprayings may 
be given at intervals of two weeks, using 
only Bordeaux mixture at the rate of 5-5-50. 


Lime sulphur is not reliable for preventing - 


bitter rot. 

SPRAYING OUTFITS—A barrel spray- 
er will spray about ten acres of orchard 
and costs, complete, from $12 to $33. A 
bucket sprayer costs $3.50 to $8. The 


small hand compressed air and knapsack 7) 


outfits are used for spraying potatoes, nur- 
sery trees, berries and vineyards. They 
cost from $5 to $15. All sprayers should 
have brass working parts which are not in- 
jured by Bordeaux mixture. 
— 
Growing and Marketing Apples in 
Virginia 

How apples are grown and marketed 
in Virginia, was the topic of a talk by S. 
L. Lupton of Winchester, Va. Mr. Lupton 
planted the first commercial apple orchard 
in the lower Shenandoah Valley, which 
now produces more than 3,000,000 bushels 
annually, of a quality, Mr. Lupton main- 
tains, on a par with the best fruit of West- 
ern New York, and better packed than the 
York state product. 

“We need not fear an over-production 
of apples,” said Mr. Lupton, “as long as 
the average fruit growers co-operate with 
San Jose scale and other pests in killing 
~ trees.” He emphasized the folly 
ot planting poor trees. Trees with bad 
Toot systems should not be planted. 

_Ih Vieginie apple trees are usually planted 
inthe fall. The following spring the ground 
8 planted to corn. Corn is followed b 
two crops of wheat in the young drolisind. 
ter that a cover crop or weeds take pos- 
session of the land in midsummer after 
thorough cultivation. 

The sod mulch system has killed many 
apple trees in the Shenandoah Valley. The 
Grant Hitchings method of apple culture, 
imperfectly followed, in combination with 
the Stringfellow method of setting , trees, 
Played havoc with young orchaids, 
Little trimming is done until the tree 


comes into bearing. The Virginia grow- 


g.. 
ets have the belief that too much pruning 
bearing age. 


a tendency to set back the 
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My Back Yard Farm 

Situated 614 miles out of Boston my farm 
consists of my back yard 60 x 60 feet, the 
land so poor and dry, being a south westerly 
slope witha dropof 15 feet,it would not even 
raise or tomatoes. The soil is sandy 
loam with clay bottom, filled with rocks. 
AsI could do nothing else with it when I 
built my house a dozen years ago I planted 
1 Baldwin apple tree, 1 Bartlett Pear, 1 


Sheldon, 2 Seckel, 2 Plum and one grape Y 


vine. The trees have had the best of care 
in pruning, spraying, fertilizing, etc. In 1913 
I picked 7 barrels fancy Baldwins,6 bushels 
ars, 2 bushels plums ;in 1914 I had9 barrels 
Idwins and about the same pears and 
plums as the previous year. The apples 
while good were not so fancy as the previous 
ear the tree being overloaded and should 
ve been thinned out. I write the above 
to show what may be done with the thou- 
sands of back yards around Boston now of 
no use to the owners. Buy fruit trees and 
take care of them. You cannot do it in the 
old farm style. Set the trees and let them 
care for themselves. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty—A. L. Baker, Mass. 








Photograph of a fig tree, bearing two dozen figs, 


grown in the garden of L. A. Irsik in Kansas. He 
gives it protection during winter. I have seen figs 
growing op the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay, Va. 
e fig is a tender tree and will not endure the 
winters of western New York. It is an interesting 
and delicious fruit. 


Making Home Attractive 

Beautifying the home place is one of the 
pleasures and duties of every home lover. 
Homes that do not reflect in some way the 
better natures of their owners are not what 
they should be, says Farmers’ Guide. Home 
is the place where we spend the most im-| 
portant part of our lives. Homes that are 
not comforting to the tired home-maker 








and he has become a “more efficient help 
about .the place. He now reads books, 
bulletins and papers on farming and spends 
his spare ‘time in making a better farmer 
of himself instead of loafing around town 
or wishing he had a job in some factory, 
says Farmers’ Guide. 

This is an excellent way of helping the 
hired man for in the end it means helping 
ourself, provided of course you have the 
right kind of a hired man to help in the 
first place. There is many a young fellow 


PAY BIG PROFITS 
BEES eee 


Samplecopy of American : 
Oldest Bee paper in America — all 
A. G@ WOODMAN co., Dept. 10, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





working on the farm who is just aching termson 
for encouragement and the opportunity a 
to improve himself for his -work. Help = 

the hired man, if he is worth it. Let him Send for Beoklotoii 


attend the institutes and farmers’ meetings 
and if possible give him a week off to at- 
tend the farmers’ short course. You may 
need him during the time he is gone but 
when he comes back he will repay you in 
more efficient service. 
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The Universal 
Insecticide 


Then YOU Get the 
Fruit and. the 
Worms Don’t 


Why let bugs and worms spoil - 

your fruit and vegetables, ruin 

; your trees and rob you of 
pleasure and profit? You’ can rid 

your place of pests just as the com- 

mercial orchardist and gardener 

does by using 


“CORONA DRY” 


The Universal Insecticide 

This most efficient bug-killer known to science is now sold in small packages to 
meet the urgent need of the man with a small garden or a few fruit trees and bushes. 

Kills everything that eats leaves. Roped dry—in dust form—without the muss 
and trouble of a sloppy spraying mixture. No costly equipment. 

Use “Corona Dry” first—before:the bugs start to eat your growing things. Get it 
where you buy your seeds. If your garden is small dust on “Corona Dry” through a 
cheese-cloth bag or small bellows. For larger plotswe advise sing the Corona Hand 
Duster. Ask to see it when you buy “Corona Dry.” 

Your address on a post card will bring, at once, free copy of our 20- 


page, instructive book, ‘Garden Pests and TheirControl.” Send for 
1t today—tells how to get rid of all bugs, worms and plant diseases, 


CORONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 22 Milwaukee, Wis. 









have lost all their charm and usefulne:s. 











Homes should *be made beautiful to the 
eyes as well as comforting to the body and 
nerves. If you will look about you the 
homes that are the best in appearance are 
homes that harbor gentle people. Homes 
that are allowed to run to ruin are owned by 
pout who are careless and often shiftless 
in their personal habits. 

It is not hard to beautify your home. 
It does not require a lot of money or valu- 
able labor. I remember seeing a little 
dooryard in St. Louis once in which a few 
seeds had been planted. Possibly the]: 
poe was not more than 10 feet square 

ut there was such an abundance of flowers 
and grass on that little dooryard that it 
laddened thousands of passersby every day. 
hat little place was tended by a crippled 
girl. And it reflected more than sniy tities 
else the spirit of -aoneronsy and gentleness 
which was her predominating characteristic. 
ooen alone will never make a home beau- 


“S _ Helping the Hired Man 
A farmer of our acquaintance sent his 





‘“ 


hired man to-the state university to attend | 4 


the farmers’ short course. He says it was 
@ good investment for the man has taken 
a@ greater interest in’ his work “ever since 

















Auto-Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 


and flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 
which needs replenishing only once a year. 
Put 


your old 
Aermotor | 
















Don’t waste your time 
climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 
place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 
you an abundance of water. 

IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. 


Write for Folder-Hanger. It tells all about Auto-Oiled Aer- 
~ motors and Easy-To-Build-Up Towers. ; 


AERMOTOR CO., 1145 S. Campbell Ave., CHICAGO 
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Green’s Cockerels 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Ro 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
fm png nn a a ey et eres 
150 and 200 eggs per year. Eggs are pure white in color. 


Eggs for Hatching: $2 per 15 


You get the best birds by 
ordering now! Send today! 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Poultry Dept... Rochester, N. Y. 




















Address Dept. 29 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. = © Cleveland, O. 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Forty-one inches 
high at 20c per foot 
‘age = _ a4 
ing, silver bronz 
ornaments,topbraided 
wire and ee fence 
filler includec - 








i. Chick 
tight—made from heavy, wise. Con, 
2 inches is dlesnoter, * Catalog containe 44 designs of 
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Get Ready Now for Next Winter’s Eggs 

The writer naturally takes it for granted 
that the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
do, for the most part, keep their poultry 
in connection with their fruit growing. 
Such being the case, their poultry have 
the run of the farm except at. bearing sea- 
sons when it is necessary to close the gates 
to keep them from some of the va- 
rieties of fruit. Under ordi farm con- 
ditions almost any kind of a hen will, at 
least, lay a few eggs when the weather is 
warm and they have their liberty, as will 
a neglected strawberry bed produce some 
berries. But eggs only at what is called 
their natural season 


EI TY ary ees OZ hSee~: 
eo NOONE OS TOC Zise ,' 





hatched chicks profitable to raise for the 
market, but we must have the early ones 
also to get the winter eggs. Some may 
ask, how am I to get early hatched chicks 
if the hens refuse to set early. in- 
cubator and brooder will solve the setting 


hen problem. 
Here comes another question, What in- 
cubator and brooder shall I select? Under 


the surroundings which fruit growers raise 
their a, an extremely small or an ex- 
tremely large incubator or brooder would 
not be considered. The popular sizes are 
100, 150 and 200 egg capacity. Since it 
is the early hatched chick we are after, we 

must have an in- 





do not mean big 


If growers of 
fruit had not assist- 
ed nature, many of 
our favorite. varie- 
ties would not have 
been thought of, 
much less brought 
to such a high 
standard of perfec- 


tion. 

If I should ask, 
which is the best 
variety of apples? 
the answer would 
come, What are 
your requirements? 
Of the endless var- 


requirements must 
be taken into con- 








ties of pure bred eae . 

try, there is no cks are interesting 
A remarkably h an 

best variety, your - he fiesh of the aol is 


morsel, being of gamey flavor. It is rich food 
and should be ind in moderately. 


cubator so cone 
structed that it will 
bringoff big hatches 
inthe wintermonths 
as well as the late 
spring and summer 
months. The con- 
struction of the ine 
cubator case and 
the heating system 
are two features 
that determine 
largely the worth 
of an incubator as 
= sag anes 

tor 
will look after the 
heat but should be 
free from complica- 
tions. A frail come 
plicated regulator 
means extra work, 
worry and perhaps 
disappointment in 
the hatch. Incuba- 


very intelligent, 
ravenous for food. 











sideration. Some of 
our best fruits come 
from the mixing of varieties, many success- 
ful poultry raisers claim best results from 
the mixing of two or more of these pure 
bred varieties. . 

May I ask why the colt born late in the 
fall will soon take on a heavier and longer 
coat than the colt born in the spring, or 
why do late fall hatched chicks feather 
so much younger than spring hatched 
chicks—the answer would be, a provision 
of nature. 5 

What about the ever-bearing strawberry? 
Just another improvement on nature. It 
is natural for all fowls to raise young in the 
spring time, and to get eggs out of their 
natural season, poultry raisers will have 
to help nature. Look at one neighbor 
who is now getting plenty of winter eggs, 
another neighbor who is not. making 
a little investigation we find that the neigh- 
bor who is getting plenty of eggs hatched 
these pullets early, in fact before the other 
neighbor had given hatching any thought. 
The early lot of pullets had reached ma- 
turity and began laying before cold weather, 
while the other lot of pullets had not suffi- 
ciently matured so as to begin laying before 
the weather got cold, and it is seldom they 
start after the weather gets cold. 

My experience has proven even late 


tor manufacturers 
owe prospective customers free and honest 
<a of their machines and when 
they fail to answer your questions or try 
to mislead you with testimonials without 
dates, names or addresses, they can be 
looked upon with suspicion. Some may 
say testimonials do not count. I claim 
that they do. For the most part the ex- 
perienced are always glad to help the in- 
experienced, the ones who are making a 
success with their incubators will tell you 
so and no doubt, will be glad to give sug- 
gestions that had helped them. 

It is none too early now to begin to pre- 
pare for your next winters’ layers. By 
using eggs from hens that are inclined to 
lay in the winter, you can, in time, build 
up a flock with the winter inclination to 
lay, and have gradually gotten away from 
this strictly summer inclination. On most 
farms there are always plenty of rough 
boards that can be used in building brood 
houses for the chicks, and in many cases 
hot bed sash that are stored during the 
winter can be made to pay big dividends by 
furnishing sunlight for the poultry. Big 
hatches with the incubator mean that you 
have followed the laws of nature closely, 

our chicks are nice and strong and there 
is nothing more natural for them than to 

















A Thrifty Poultry Yard 
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grow. Sometimes I think all of us are tog 

apt to pattern from the unsuccessful. Why 

not, in this case, look around and pattern 

from su poultry rai 

hen Shp, hens at are how making ie 
records at the many laying con 

Eggs have been used from the real 


ye ' ’ 
COPS PERIIET TIL WAY EIT TET PE increased thsinclination. Get your pang 
<e@ ot). wo @ = ee WOE wih seat ey 


increased this inclination. your pulletg 
out early, have them matured and ie i 

by fall, then with a little extra care in feet? 
ing and housing, there is no reason why 
you will not get plenty of winter eggs, 


——_0O—_—_—_—__ 
Poultry Notes 
Wheat is the best egg food. 


It is better to darken the place gel 
for the nests. . tie, 


One of the best ways of feeding mi 
saulend tao aaak dale Peed a ae ik fp 


The baby chicks drink a large ti 
of water, and it should be kept evailabl 
at all times, ; 














The duck is an enormous eater and re. 
quires more bulky food than chickens, 


Don’t ever give sloppy mash foods 
young chicks; they should be just kd 
enough to adhere without being a mush, 


Do not overfeed the young chicks 
More chicks die from overfeeding than 
probably from all other causes combined, 


Proper feeding methods not only pm. 
duce more eggs but the eggs have a firmer 
shell and the quality is better. 


In a locality where there is plenty of 
gravel, no crushed or ground rock is re 
quired as the fowls will help themselves, 


Bone meal does not take the place of 
green cut bone, though it is a thing 
to have in a hopper so the chicks can get 
it if they want it. 




















A mixture of two parts lard and one part 
kerosene oil will remove the scabby for- 
mation on the legs. 


Do not simply throw the water out of 
the drinking vessels, and put in fresh water, 
but wash the vessels thoroughly every 
time you change the water. 


Watch the little chicks for head-lice, 
These lice kill more chicks every year than 


die from any other cause. To prevent 
this, when taking the chicks from the nest 
where they were hatched, rub a little sweet- 





=. on the top of the head and around the 





Small chicks should be fed five times a 
day if they depend on you for all their food. 
Throw the food in the litter. After they 
are six weeks old, if they are getting food 
on the range, they need be fed only three 
times a day. 


HO 

Strawberries and (Chickens 
But someone asks, “Will not chickens 
injure a strawberry bed?” says Weekly 
Canadian Fruit Grower. If a fence of 
poultry netting three or four feet high is 
laced temporarily around the strawberry 
bed to keep the chickens out for a part of 
the season, they may be allowed to roam 
there at pleasure during the rest of the year, 
and not only do not injure the plants, but 
help their growth by catching many harm- 
ful bugs and worms. Grown fowls should 
not be allowed in the patch until the berries 
are picked, but young chicks may have 
free access to it excepting for perhaps three 

weeks while the berries are ripening. 


_———_Oo—__———_ 

Summer Care in the Poultry Yards 
Those of us who carried a large flock 
of growing chickens through last summer 
know something of the possible effects of 
summer heat. Heat, like cold, has a deadly 
effect upon developing poultry. The tem- 
perature that ranges above 100 degrees in 
the shade borders the injurious point with 
the growing flock. There needs be little 
argument on the necessity of shade for the 
young stock for every chicken raiser knows 
a fowl can suffer and be stunted or 
checked in its development during the 
warm days of July or Anges. py 
nothing ve more 
summer care of a flock aang mp 
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of sufficient shade. With the problem of 
shade goes the problem of sanitation which 
jncludes housing, ventilation, water sup- 

and in general. The healthful 
chick is the one which lives in health-giving 
conditions. The summer’s heat must not 
gap its pire ge the elements including 
moisture and the extremes of temperature 
must not be allowed to work their dead- 
ening effects. 


——————_0--"— 
Chickens With Sore Eyes 

Green’s Fruit Grower: A flock of about 
a dozen small chickens were caught out in 
a shower and presumably tool: cold. When 
feeding time came they acted strangely, 
making pecks at the ground but not picking 
up any food. Upon examination it was 
found that their eyelids were stuck fast 
and they could not see. The owner care- 
fully pulled upon the eyes of every chick 
and they seemed all right, but the operation 
had to be repeated at each feeding time for 
three days, after which there was no :nore 
trouble. Can you tell me the cause of the 
trouble and its proper treatment?—L. E. 
M., N. Y. 


Reply: The wetting undoubtedly 
caused a mild form of roup, making the 
chickens’ eyes run as it does those of ma- 
tured birds. On account of the chickens 
being small, they probaly could not keep 
the mucus rubbed off on their down suffi- 
ciently to prevent it from sticking their eyes 
shut. In a case of this kind we suggest 
moistening the — with a light solution 
of boric acid and giving some good roup 
remedy in the drinking water. 
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are massed by the thousands on the bark 
of either the trunk or the twigs. They 
are all injurious to a greater or less extent, 
tho the property-owner may not be aware 
of the danger. 

There may be several new kinds which, 
if not found out, and identified, might 
prove to be injurious. The circular scale 
on the trunk and branches of your red 
maples may be the common maple scale; 
it may, however, prove iv be a scale new 
to science. The white scale found on your 
elms, may be the common elm scale but 
it might be one which, if not discovered 
and controlled, may become as dangerous as 
the San Jose scale. 

Satisfy yourself as to the kinds of scales 
that attack your shrubs and trees, by send- 
ing material suspected of being infested by 
scales to the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Columbia, Mo., which will be glad 
to tell you what scale is doing the damage 
and what spray or other remed<al or con- 
trol measures should be used. 


——_O-—-"—" 
Peaches for Home Use 


During the last few years the develop- 
ment of peach varieties has been pushed 
to such an extent that there are peaches for 
home use, of the highest quality, ripening 
every week during more than four months 
of the summer. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to explain the differences among the 
varieties, and to tell which are the best 
suited for planting in home orchards. The 
varieties mentioned will be classified as 
to season of ripening into five divisions. 
The first of them, those ripening in June, 
can be called very early. Those ripening 




















part in contact with the ground 
rapid, making them unsafe and dange: 
house encounter i 
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and suvject to alternate wetting and drying, decay 
rous. Steps at the rear or kitchen entrance of the 
usage, but it is a very easy matter to have them durable 
and safe by constructing them of concrete. A simple method of doing this is shown in 

drawing. three forms consist merely of that many boxes open at 
top and bottom and also at the end adjoining the door-sill. 
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Vv STAKES 

SIMPLE CONCRETE STEP CONSTRUCTION 

| Steps are not only subject to hard usage, but when constructed of wood with the lower 


is very 








L. Remember This 
Many a woman housed by a cold amuses 
herself and attends to necessary business 
over the telephone. But when all the rest 
of the family come down with like colds, 
she wonders how they caught it, because 
she has “not kissed anybody.” Nobody 
thinks of the mouthpiece of the telephone, 
and yet where is there a more convenient 
harbor than that for = breathed into it 
from throat and nose? The average house- 
ld does not even think of dusting out the 
mitter and it is cleaned only upon the 
occasional visits of the repair man from the 
feephone company. As a matter of fact, 
it should be washed out Seqeay wih a 
disinfectant. Even the earpiece is benefited 
an occasional “wipe” as it rests against 
and ear of everybody in the house, 
tosay nothing of visiting workmen who want 

to call up headquarters. 
——_-O"" 


Scale Insects 
By A. H. Hollinger, Missouri College 
of Agriculture 
Scales are about as varied in character 
8s the plants they attack. Some are cir- 

, Others resemble very small o; 

, Some are gray or black in color and 
others are white or reddish, but all are very 
&mall, being about the size of a pin head. 

es, they occur isolated on the twigs, 
branches, or leaves, but frequently they 


in July may, be designated as early. Au- 
gust peaches are midseason sorts. Sep- 
tember ripening is late, while October ripen- 
ing classifies a peach as very late. 

A sharp distinction should be made be- 
tween varieties for home orchards and for 
commercial orchards. When you grow 
peaches to sell, you want fruit that has two 
qualities not at all needed at home. These 
qualities are showiness and ability to stand 
handling and storing without showing dam- 
age. If the fruit is grown to use at home, 
you can allow the peaches to hang on the 
trees until they are dead ripe and until the 
have a flavor and a texture that a peach 
that is picked while still firm never is known 
to have. In this condition they are easily 
injured by bruising, and they will not keep 
very long. But who wants to keep them 
very long at home? 

The peaches that will stand handling 
and that will keep for many days after they 
are picked are of necessity the coarser, 
lower quality sorts. For home use no such 
varieties need be planted. When you 
plant spon home orchard you can imdgine 


yourself a millionaire, refusing anything 
common, and insisting on the finest to be 
had, and you can do this without it costing 


you a cent more. 
_——_0-_-_— 
There are about 85,000,000 German 








HE trailer principle is acknowledged today as the efficient solu- 

tion of all transportation problems, why not use it in yours? Any 
automobile will pull with ease the smooth, almost frictionless run- 
ning ““ERIE”’ loaded to capacity. 


[tie [railers 








BUILT-LIKE-A-MOTOR-TRUCK 


HE base of all trailer success is endurance to withstand high- 

speed travel over any roads. The “‘ERIE”’ is designed and built 
for long life, the very looks convince you that the “ERIE”? is built 
by men who know. 


OST farmers can afford a light touring car or roadster. Few 
can find use enough for a motor truck to warrant buying it. 


HE ERIE TRAILER solves this problem—for the farmer as 
well as others. 


Full Particulars Sent on Request 


DEALERS—You will be interested in our proposition, write for 
booklet and details. 


Erie Trailer Manufacturing Co. 
Liberty Street, Erie, Pa. 








“GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE” 


~ The authoritative publication on bee-raising; ably edited—well printed— 
tp) filled every half month with 40 to 60 pages of meaty, understood bee in- 
; formation. For beginners and the experienced. you to observe the bee's 
habits and how to get the most and best flavored honey. Write your name and 
Ing ache tree eupy of our paper Baedic. hen eabeerioe. . Six mouths? 
teresting—and a copy of our % su 
trial twenty-five cents. A. [: Root Company, Pubs., Medina, Ohio. .. 














Use 
an extension head 
disk harrow and 
liven up every tree. 
Orchard tillage pays as big as field tillage—es- 
peciaily where it is carried close. Note the illustra- 
tions below—see how the cultivation extends beyond 


the team and under the low limbs. Here you have 
the orchard tool of unsurpassed efficiency — the 


| LaWwWe Extension Head 
bs Cutaway Orchard Harrows 
) Also in Double, Both Single and Double Action 

> 





















Triple and 


write tous direct, Be sure 
to write for our new free 
Kk, ““The Soil and Its 


= The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maher of the original CLARK dish harrows and plows 
6510 Main Street * + Higganum, Conn, 








speaking people in the world and about 2,- 
000,000 ing Spanish. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Greens for the Table 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 


A good mess of greens is, to me, one of 
the most desirable things in the —< line 
I could eat them once a week nearly all 
summer. 

They are quite a bit of work and I think 
that is the reason more ple do not eat 
them. The farmer’s wife certainly does 
have enough to do, but when the weather 
is warm enough to allow of cleaning and 
looking over as picked, it is really a pleasure 

ing one out in the fresh spring air, an 
they are so healthful, try a few messes 0} 
greens in place of so much pie. 

First comes the dandelion, which should 
be dug, rather than picked. A butcher 
knife or an old chisel is_ the best to cut 
them with. Cut just below the crown, or 
just below where the root begins, so they 
come up whole; if you cut them so they 
come to pieces they are not worth bother- 
ing with. They may be used when the plant 
is as large as your hand, and do not require 
parboiling. Later they are bitter unless 
parboiled. When plentiful and large I often 
cut the leaves from a part of them as the 
crown is the best part. I suppose nearly 
everyone knows how to cook them, but for 
the few who may notI will tell how I like 
them best. Put into boiling salted water 
and cook until tender, that depending on 
their age. 

Drain and add butter and pepper, better 
still, add, when cooking, a few. spoonfuls 
of fried meat gravy, or, cook with a piece 


of pork. 

They are really better than when they 
are fussed up as sometimes recommended. 
Later in the season there is narrow dock, 
red root, or as some call it, wild beet, pig 
weed, milkweed, horseradish, mustard, 

ke root and young beets, all of them good, 
but if-you can get all of them together you 
have a dish fit for the president and I'll 
guarantee he would be pleased to have 
some of them. Use only such part of 
above weeds as break tender and crisp. 
The tender shoots of the milkweed are de- 
licious, and the tops may be used until 
budded, and if kept broken off the season 
can be prolonged for some time. Horse- 
radish will need parboiling if any but the 
tenderest leaves are e main thing 
is to cook until done.—V. T. W. 


—_———0-—-_—_-"—— 
TESTED RECEIPTS 
Rhubarb 
One of the most delicious of the early 
spring products is rhubarb. There are 
many ways of preparing it and you might 
try one of these if the usual method of 
stewing it with the sugar no longer appeals 


to you. 
Rhubarb Custard 


To stewed, sweetened rhubarb add well 
beaten eggs in the proportion of one egg 
to one and a half cups of the fruit. Pour 
into individual ramekins, set into a pan 
of boiling water and bake in the oven until 
set. Serve cold. 

Rhubarb Jelly 

One-quarter box Knox gelatine, 1-2 pink 
color tablet, 1-2 cup cold water, 1 pound 
rhubarb, 1 cup sugar, 1-2 cup boiling water. 
Soak gelatine in cold water; cook rhubarb 
and sugar in boiling water; add softened 
gelatine and color; then add orange juice 
to make one pint. Serve with whipped 
cream. 

Rhubarb and Orange Marmalade 

Pare 9 large or 1 dozen small oranges 
and cut in small pieces. Add 2 pounds of 
= sugar. Cut 2 pounds of rhu- 

fine and put all in a granite preserving 
kettle. 
Simmer gently for one hour, stirring fre- 





quently. 

Cut the yellow orange peel in small bits 
and add to the contents of kettle after it 
has cooked a few minutes. Turn in glasses 
and when cold cover with paraffin. 

Rhubarb Sherbet 

This is a very grateful and cooling drink 
for the first oppressive hot spring days. 

Cut a po of rhubarb in a granite 
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kettle and cook till soft. Strain off juice, 
there should be about three pints as a quart 
of water should be put on to start it cooking. 

Cut lemon fine and put in a stone jar 





; with a cup sugar, pour the boiling juice 


over it. 
Set in a cool place and then chill on ice. 
Add more sugar if desired, when served. 

Boiled Asparagus 

Until ready to cook asparagus should be 
laced with stems in a bowl of water to 
eep it fresh. Wash carefully, cutting 
away the tough ends. Tie in small bundles 


f and boil twenty minutes in salted water. 


Toast oblongs of stale bread, butter while 
hot and arrange on a hot platter. Drain 
off the asparagus, cut the strings and place 
each bundle on piece of toast. Cover with 
cream sauce and serve. 

Sauce: Use usual recipe for cream sauce, 
using a cup of the hot asparagus water 
instead of hot milk, if you choose add the 
yolk of an egg. 

Hashed Liver 

Ask your butcher in the spring or early 
summer to send you a nice calf’s liver. 
Boil it slowly all day until it is thoroughly 


Xs 
Hee 


D in tins, bake in moderate oven. 


Corn Bread 
Four cups of warm milk, one tablespoon 
of lard, one-half teacup of brown sugar, one 
Fleischmann yeast cake, flour to make a 
stiff sponge. Set to rise at night. In the 
morning Knead in one and one-half cups 
of corn meal and enough white flour to make 


} as thick as ordinary white bread, let rise 


This 
makes four loaves. 
Dutch Lettuce 


Two heads lettuce, two tablespoonfuls 
vinegar, one-fourth pound raw ham, diced, 
one egg raw, two tablespoonfuls sour cream, 
dash of cayenne or paprika. Put ham in 
dish over flame and cook until brown and 
the fat well tried out—four or five minutes, 
then add vinegar, pepper, egg beaten light 
and sour cream. Stir constantly until it 
thickens, then pour over the shredded 
lettuce and serve hot. This sauce car be 
served over chopped cabbage. 


Cheese Straws 


One cup of pastry flour, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon of Royal 
Baking Powder, one-half teaspoon of pa- 
prika, one-third cup of butter, one-half 
cup grated cheese, one-half cup cold water. 
Mix as any thin paste, adding the cheese 
with the butter. 


_——o0—_—_-_— 


Abe Martin says, “Some folks have a 
way of doing nothing that can hardly be 
distinguished from work.” 





a member of the family. 


his affection. 








, 1 am a friend of the dog, which I consider one of the most 
intelligent of all the animals, and I give all the animals credit for 
great intelligence. But aside from this, the dog is the most loyal 
of animals, more loyal indeed than man. 
He unites himself with the family. He 
adopts the children and is inclined to watch over and protect 
them. There is no deception in the dog’s character. 
like you he will express his dislike. If he loves you he will express 





The dog makes himself 


If he does not 








cooked. Season it well and let cool in its 
own liquor. The next morning drain off 
the liquor and use the liver for a luncheon 
dish, y putting a part or whole of it in 
your chopping bowl, chop fine, season 
while — Put it in a granite pan 
with a little water, dredge the liver with 
a very little flour, add butter and‘heat the 
hashed liver to a boiling point. Serve on 
small pieces of toast. This is a fine dish 
in the spring of the year if you become 
tired of the ordinary every day dishes. 
Boiled Eggs 

The true secret in boiling eggs so that one 
can obtain the most nourishment from the 
egg is to have the water boiling and pour 
it over the number of ‘ou require for 
the table. Set your dik x eggs back on 
the stove and let them stand for ten minutes. 
Your are then ready to serve and you 


will find that the whites of the eggs contain. 


the proper nutrition. 


MOVING DAY ADVICE 


Given in Philadelphia, but of Value 
Elsewhere 
Philadelphia Press 

Before moving into a new residence 
the health bureau advises that such resi- 
dence be thoroughly fumigated and its 
plumbing and drainage inspected. Not 
only do the walls of a sick room become 
polluted with germs of contagion, but 
every part of the house is likely to be the 
lurking place of similar germs. And though 
the health bureau does on its own account 
fumigate every house that is known to have 
contagious disease, there are many cases 
that escape its eternal vigilance through 
failure of physicians to report them. More- 
over, tuberculosis and other ailments, 
though exceedingly contagious, are not 
required to be reported and quarantined. 
Hence it is mye to be sure that a 
house is free from contagion unless the 
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person who intends to live in it takes the 
pains to have it thoroughly disinfecteg b 
experts. : 
in addition to these warnin j 
contagion, the health bureau aved these 
advice about thoroughly airing a new house 
before occupancy, turning on all Spigots 
until the pipes have been flushed and cleared 
of all stagnant water, and seeing to it that 
the drainage is in perfect working cop. 
dition. if the house-holder will take these 
orecautions before moving into a new home 
e will be doing every occupant of that 
home an invaluable service and will be aid. 
ing the health bureau in its task of promot. 
ing the good health of the community. 


a i Be hed 
Advice to a Daughter 


A father talking to his careless daughter 
said: “I want to speak to you of your moth. 
er. It may be that you noticed a care. 
worn look upon her face. Of course it has 
not been brought there by any act of yours: 
still it is your duty to chase it away, | 
want you to get up tomorrow morning and 
get breakfast. When your mother comes 
and begins to express her surprise, ight 
up to her and kiss her on the mouth: ou 
can’t imagine how it will brighten her dear 
face. Besides you owe her a kiss or two, 
A long while ago when you were a little gir] 
she kissed you. You were not as attractive 
then as you are now. Through years of 
childish sunshine and shadows she was al- 
ways ready to cure, by the magic of a moth- 
er’s kiss, the little, dirty, aeubby hands 
whenever they were injured with those 
first skirmishes with the rough, old world— 
Kan., Telegram. 





VARIOUS HOME TOPICS 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 
Is Your Cellar All Right? 

When did you last clean it out? You 
know that cellars and garrets are sometimes 
overlooked until one “has time.” It ig 
not unlikely that some cases of illness are 
caused by neglecting the cellar. Dust 
and dirt gather; scraps of vegetables be- 
come mildewed; tin cans accumulate and 
the place becomes littered, drawing in- 
sects and mice. It is a good thing, there- 
fore, to clear it out from time to time, 
Give it a good coat of whitewash, and then 
keep it as clean as possible. 

When to use Hot Water 

The hot water may be called upon for the 
relief of headaches, insomnia and nervous- 
ness. If a hot-water bottle is filled, not 
too full, so that it will fit snugly around 
a pehing parts, it will frequently bring 
relief. 

It should be applied at the nape of the 
neck, and another, if possible, at the feet, 

If the headache makes itself felt in the 
front part of the head, in the forehead and 
temples, flannel cloths may be wrung out 
in very hot water and applied. 

Relief for toothache, neuralgia and even 
rheumatism, may frequently be gained by 
application of the hot-water bottle. A 
hot-water bag may be covered with soft 
cloths so that it will not burn the skin. 

For a severe bruise, hot water should be 
immediately -apened. An injured finger- 
nail or toe-nail may be saved by prompt 
applications, of hot water. In such cases 
the bandages should be hore frequently 
so that the injured part will be kept hot 
and the treatment maintained for twenty 
minutes. 

Carelessness 


Now is the time when many fires start 
because people are careless. 





If you look for gas leaks with matches, 
or a lighted candle, there is liable to be an 
explosion. 





Kerosene or other oil lenge should only 
be filled during the day. There may be 
= explosion if this is done near a light 
or fire. 


Curtains should not be hung over gas jets. 


Lighted matches should be put out be 
fore they are thrown away. 


Never throw a match in a waste basket. 











Matches are not toys. Children should 
not play with them. 


BE CAREFUL! 
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Order patterns by number and give size in 
inches, Kddress. Green's Fruit Grower Co., 
ester, N. Y. 


1673—Girls’ Middy Dress, with Skirt attached to 
an Under Waist. Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
—. It requires 4 1-8 yards of 40-inch material 
or an 8-year size. Price, 10 cents. 


1681—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 


years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch material for | 


86-year size. Price, 10 cents. 


1690—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 8 1-2 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size. The 
skirt measures 3 2-3 yards at its lower edge. 
Price, 10 cents. 


1687—Boys’ Blouse Suit, with Straight Side or 
Diagonal Closing. Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
ears. It requires 2 3-4 yards of 44-inch material 
or a 4-year size. Price, 10 cents. 


1556-1558—Middy Suit for Misses and Small 
Women. Blouse 1556 cut in 4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Skirt 1558 is cut in the same sizes. 
It requires 3 1-2 yards of 36-inch material without 
the cuff. The cuff requires 1 1-4 yard for a 16- 
year size. The blouse requires 2 5-8 yards of 
inch material. This c for TWO separate 
Patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH. pattern. 


1670—Costume for Misses and Small Women. Cut 
in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. It requires 5 1-2 
of 36-inch material for an 18-year size. 
he skirt. measures about 3 yards at the lower 

.» Price, 10 cents. 


1666—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Cut in3sizes: Small, 
Medium and Large. It requires 2 yards of 42-inch 
Material for a Medium size. Price, 10 cents. 


1662-1682—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1662, cut in 
6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches mea- 





pleasing to the palate, consequently there 
is no excuse for those who neglect to avail 
themselves of its Helga cr effects. The 
system needs just the cleansin 

fying, which a liberal use of rhubarb will 
give it. 
fore useful, (and proving far more bene- 
ficial than physic) in cases of chronic con- 
stipation, but it should not be indulged in 
too freely by persons suffering from gout 
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sure. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. Skirt 1682, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 4 3-4 yards of 44-inch material for a 24-inch 
size, which measures 3 1-3 yards at the foot. 
This calls for TWO separate patterns, 10 cents 
FOR EACH pattern. 
————_ Oe 
Use of Borax for Preventing Propaga- 
tion of Flies 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a Bulletin, No. 118, entitled ‘“Ex- 
periments in the Destruction of Fly Larvae 
in Horse Manure.” 

The Bulletin says: “By far, the most 
effective, economical, and practical of the 
substances is borax in the commercial form 
in which it is available throughout the 
country. 

“Borax increases the water-soluble ni- 
trogen, ammonia, and alkalinity of manure 
and apparently does not permanently in- 
jure the bacterial flora.” 

- The directions in the Bulletin are as fol- 
lows: 

“Apply 0.62 pound (about 4% pound) 
borax to every 10 cubic feet (8 bushels) 
of manure immediately on its removal from 
the barn. Apply borax particularly around 
the outer edges of the pile with a flour sifter 
or any fine sieve, and sprinkle 2 or 3 gallons 
of water over the borax-treated manure. 


—_ —O 
Rhubarb as Food and Medicine 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
Mrs. J. S. Emmons 


Nature has her own tonic for the spring- 
time, and if we would make free use of them, 
there would be fewer sufferers from the 
change of seasons. With the first touch 
of spring the rhubarb comes to us for our 
tables, and not half enough importance is 
attached to this humble plant. Probably 
there is nothing edible that is more whole- 
some, and certainly its flavor is both delicate 
and delicious. _To transfer it to a secondary | 
place in cooki@™& at this season of the year | 
is a great mistake. It is one of the) 
most valuable spring plants, possessing 
both cathartic and astringent properties, 
and is at the same time a fine tonic. 

The ble mixture of citric and malic 
acids, which the leaf stalks contain, is very 


and puri- 


It is a mild laxative, and is there- 








and rheumatism, owing to the fact that it 
produces calcium oxalate in the urine. 
From the first appearance of rhubarb it 
should be given a place on the table in 
some form or other until the early fresh 
fruits are plentiful. Even plainly stewed 
it will be welcome, and prepared in many 
other ways it can be made a delicious ad- 
dition to the daily menu. 

Sometimes rhubarb is thought expensive, 
because it requires so much sugar, but the 
benefits are far greater than the cost. When 
the sugar bin is low try stewing it with rais- 
ins or prunes; it will then require much less 
sweetening than if stewed alone. Also 
if a pinch of soda is used less sugar is re- 
quired. 

Almost every woman who keeps house 
thinks she knows how to make rhubarb 
sauce, but for those who do, and for those 
who do not know, the following will prove 
an excellent recipe. Wash the rhubarb, 
trim the tops, but do not pull it, as the red 
skin gives a fine color and flavor, and if 
the rhubarb is young and tender, it will 
soften in the cooking. Cut the stalks into 
inch pieces. To about three cups of rhu- 
barb allow two cups of sugar. Cook in 
a granite sauce pan or porcelain kettle. 
Do not add water, as the juice of the rhu- 
barb will make sufficient syrup. Let it 
cook without stirring until the sugar is 
dissolved, and the rhubarb tender. Each 
piece should be whole and distinct in the 
clear red syrup, and thus it is much more 
— looking than when stewed to a 
mush, 





BARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
radicate dandruff. 


Helps to e: 
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Baby’s Bath 


“Add a pinch of 20 Mule Team | 
Dora to the water for the morn- 
ing bath, Use '20 Mule Team 
Borax instead of soap for the 
evening sponge bath.”’ 


‘*20 Mule Team Borax solution 
heals scratches and insect bites.’’ 


“Use 20 Mule Team Borax to wash 
baby’s clothing, so that it will be 
antiseptically clean and non-irri- 
tating.”’ 

‘Use 20 Mule Team Borax in 
washing feeding bottles and other 
nursery utensils,’’ 


These are not guesses: 
they are the directions 
of well-known doctors 
and nurses as found in 


their published works. 


For Sale By All 
Dealers 
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Steel 


300,000 satisfied custom- 
ers say there are no better 
heating stovesand ranges 
Kalamazoos—yet 
wee save $5, $10, $15 to $40. 

hy not take a Kalamazoo 
on trial? Nowis the time—get 
a quality range ata money 

en 








for Whole- 
sale Prices 


on 500beautiful styles and sizes 
of stoves and ranges—at direct- 
to-you factory prices—cash or 
easy payments—30 days’ trial 
—360 days’ approvaltest. We 


freight and shi; ithin 24 
phot = f= Catalog - Ne B16 
Kalamazoo Stove Company 

Manufacturers 
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For Selling Only 
20 Seven-Bz 
Boxes of 
Assorted 
Toilet Soap 


are i 
Every housewife must have Toilet and when 
they see the seven-bar box of fine Ghee SeeP., which we & 


pear crer nas Bat will be able to make a sale at .2 
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REEDCO. ,¢ 25" 
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Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel Roofing 





Greet + Zod at. proce bot. 4 


Ever Made Ace 


iGHT PREPAID 


| GREATEST 
ROOFING 





Largest Makers or Sheet Metal Products ia the Wor.a 








LADDERS 


REAL ONES 


Frait. Write for catalog and 
get them at ter D ts. 


at The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO 








The"Berlin The White Basket 
apelin ma agg ng 
1016 catalogue showing our 





and secure 


te 
your baskets and crates at 
WINTER DISCOUNTS 








Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
i Berlin Heights, ott 
WHEELESS Soir Sittst ree ‘cireuter. 
. MeASLAN, . . Bruce, Wis. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Raspberries and Asparagus 

Green’s Fruit Grower: 

(1) How should everbearing’ red rasp- 
berries be pruned? I have clipped ends off 
all plants, leaving the row about 24 to 3 ft. 
tall. Should all bearing wood be cut out 
at the end of season, leaving only new wood? 
Does the same method apply to ordinary 
varieties such as Cuthbert 

(2) Last year about 50 per cent of a new 

lantation of raspberries failed to WwW. 
Would it be practicable to set new plants 
in vacant by digging hole with 
shovel and let the surviving plants re- 
main, or would it be cheaper to plow up 
entire acre and set all over he gue 

(3) What is the practical method used 
by commercial: growers in removing the 
old canes from between the rows which have 
been cut out after the black raspberries 
have ceased bearing? What is the best 
tool to use in cutting out these old canes, 
one that will save the back and yet do 


(4) My asparagus was set out last year 
(one acre) in furrows, 5 ft apart, made by 
ordinary shovel plow run as deep as pos- 
sible, probably 8 or 9 inches deep. Should 
it have been deeper? Will it correct 
for me to plow this each spring from 3 to 


Berry Field Inquiries Answered 

In reply to R. L. Burroughs of Vermont. 
Wood ashes are especially good fertilizer 
for orchard trees. al ashes contain but 
little fertility and would help mainly in 
loosening the soil and preventing its baking. 

I have found no remedy. for the white 
grub in strawberry beds other than to di 
them out when I see a plant withering an 
kill the grub. 

Scattering hard woodashes over the surface 
of the field or bed where strawberries are 
to be planted soon would not be apt to in- 
jure eo eee unlessexcessively large quanti- 
ties of the ashes were applied or unless the 
ashes were applied unevenly. The roots 
of no plant or tree should come in contact 
with any perceptible quantity of wood ashes. 

I know of no crop that can be sown on 
land to eradicate successfully various weeds. 
Any crop that shades the soil heavily, such 
as Cactintinet; retards the growth and de- 
velopment of all weeds, but cannot be ex- 
pected to eradicate the weeds. 

—_7-—_—_—__ 
Large Hickory Nuts 

Mr. C. A. Green: I send 
another cover four hickory nuts from a tree 
that grows here, that we think are as good 


ou under 





A friendly fruit grower, Mr. Badger 


which he is producing. can easily imagine 


4 inches deep, or will the roots gradually 
rise until this will be impossible? Kindly 
advise as to cultivation. Have to 

with horse manure but can’t afford fer- 
tilizer this year—R. J. Holliday, Pa. 
e 





ing season I would cut out all the old bear- 
ing wood. I have never seen raspberries 
fruiting during two consecutive seasons 
from t yaa Weed, Oat? Ae 
berries produced by sucker plants of the 
resent season’s growth, but this is rare. 
have never succeeded to my satisfaction 
with everbearing fruits of any kind. . 
2. Yes, you can fill out the plantation 
with new plants where the plants last sea- 
son died, provided the plantation is com- 
naretively trae of weeds and grass. 

. The question is not plain. When 
the bearing plantation is abandoned, it 
is assumed that the plantation is plowed 
under and prepared for another crop. 

4. Your re plants were set 
abundantly deep. the crowns are cov- 
ered too deeply all at once with earth they 
are liable te rot, therefore when asparagus 
are set in trenches, with lower ends of roots 
as low as may be, the trench must be 
filled up padaally 8 the new shoots ex- 
tend in height. careful not to plow 
too deeply, especially within 18 inches of 











of N. H., who is a su 


the enthusiasm of this friend in 
beautiful, luscious and fragrant fruit as the strawberry, which I have called the poor man’s 
since it helped me in getting a start when I was a poor man. 


Reply: 1. Yes, at the end of the bear- y, 


bscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, 
sends the above photograph of his strawberry plantation and of the large and attractive fruit 


ucing such 
berry, 


as pecans. They seem to be thin shelled, 
good and sweet. Do ™~ not think they 
are worth propagating I have been try- 
ing to graft and bud them for four or five 
years, and have not succeeded in getting 
any of them to grow. Can you tell me 
what is wrong?—M. W. Rutherford, West 
a. 


Reply: Thanks for the marvelously 
large weg | nuts. I have not seen any so 
large since I was a boy, when there were 
several trees in my father’s woodland that 
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Letters From The People 


‘Prudent questioning is the half of knowledge.’’—Proverb 


bore nuts fully as large as those you 
I do not onibter the shell very thin, —~ 
meat is plump and rich. I regard this ag q 
valuable variety and advise you to perpet. 
uate it. There might not be much mo 

in introducing it, which is expensive. The 
grafting of nut trees is far more difficult 
than ordinary grafting. No one but ap 
é nn ee ee 
ing. riend says in regard to the 

of your nut that it is excellent. Fe 


—_———_0--—-——- 
Vines Covering a Fence 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I come 
to you or some of your readers to inqui 
how to treat or handle the clematis, | 
have probably planted 50 of the blue sorta, 


mostly Jackmanni but cannot get them to 
do well. Some will live through one sum. 
mer, make a feeble growth, next spring 


generally leave out, and soon die. My 
soil is a black sand, well drained and in good 
state of fertility. They seem mostly to 
rot off right at -the top of the ground. | 
buy first size field grown plants. I am 
trying to grow them along a wire fence 
in front of my house. My aim was to com- 

letely cover the fence, which is a low one, 

ut I am disappointed. What can you 
tell me?—L. 8. Rogers, Ohio. 


Reply: I do not recommend clematis 
for the purpose you mention. Where you 
have a wire fence to cover you should have 
a strong growing plant, such for instance 
as the Crimson Rambler rose, Live Forever 
rose or Dorothy Perkins, or if a vine you 
should plant honeysuckle, Virginia cree 
or clematis paniculata, all of which differ 
from Jackmanni clematis in many respects, 
I cannot say what is the cause of your failure 
further than the soil around most dwelli 
comes from the bottom of the cellar when 
the cellar was made and is not adapted to 
plant growth. 


—_—_—_—_——_——— 
Grafting Peach Trees 


Green’s Fruit Grower: In the severe 
winter of 1912 I had a great many of my 
young peach trees killed by frost, but dur- 
ing the following summer several of them 
grew up again and made nice trees. This 
eg season they were loaded with ns 

ut it never got, more than ea size — i 
not get ripe. I suppose they are what is 
pet. natural fruit, as the new sprouts 
started from beneath the ground. Do you 
not think that is the cause? Could these 
trees be grafted with buds from my Early 
Crawfords and bring me quicker returns 
in fruit than to cut down the trees and re 
place with new planting? Some of the 
trees have made wonderful growth and I 
dislike to cut them down if I could gain time 
over planting by grafting them. Please 
tell me what is best to do. If I can graft 
them, —— tell how to do it, what to use, 
etc. have never done any grafting— 
John C. Hage, Michigan. 


"Reply: The best thing you can do is to 
dig out the peach trees which bear poor 
fruit. I a nyo > graft pe 
on a peach tree. Suc Trees as yo 

could not be budded successfully as a rule, 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Levin Pruner postpaid and Green’s Fruit Grower for two years, $1.00 
or sent free to you if you send us two new yearly subscribers and $1.00. 


























PRUNER 


One of the strongest 
and easiest cutting prun- 
ing shears made, It 1s 
just the right size, opens 
automatically and is 
made of the very best 
steel. Probably more of 
the Levin Pruners are in — 
use today than any other 
pruning shears. 
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the ts. I should er not to plow 
at. all but to cultivate - with a culti- | fr 
vator, as it is in Pe ak yo bee el SRI: gi 
paragus bed by. plowing ou cannot | fee 
make the soil too rich on an asparagus bed.|(° } 0B. F. Duneeccecceeecsccsteeeees 
—_o—__—— 
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Raw onions are recommended as a cure 
for sleeplessness: — 
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New Remedy for Tent Caterpillars 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you 
kindly print in next issue the following. 
New way of destroying Tent Caterpillars, 
contributed for those who wish to try it, 
by F. W. R. Bradford, West Actcn, Mass. 
hee reads of wiping out the nests with a 
doth, of burning out with a torch, etc., 
the former is not always possible, while 
the latter even using care will do more or 
Jess damage. I discovered three years ago 
and have used this method with entire 
gatisfaction ever since both in tall and low 
trees, that if a flat brush about two inches 
wide be dipped in creosote, such as is 
for painting the brown-tail and gypsy moth 
and the nest be daubed on kee and 
er de so the caterpillars will be hit or obliged 
to crawl through this creosote, all the worms 
that come in contact with it die. The 
best time to do this is in the early morn- 
ing when they are all congre; on the 
outside of the nest; dip*the brush in the 
creosote, let all stay in the brush that will, 
then paint the caterpillars. I have recom- 
mended this to many and all pronounce 
it an effective ideal way. For tall trees 
the brushes may be fastened on = bam- 
boo poles or edgings about one inch square 
of any length desired. My orchard com- 
rises over & thousand fruit trees, most 
of them apple, I use 5 and 15 foot length 
brushes, have no trouble in reaching the 
tallest nests by getting into the tree a bit 
when oblige to. One thorough applica- 
tion is sufficient, no danger from fire and 
noinjury done the trees. 
—_——_—_0-->-—- 
The Bees in Spring 
Those that were wintered in the cellar 
must be put on their summer stands 
when the weather becomes _ sufficient- 
ly favorable, and it is not the easiest thing 
to decide just when that should be done. 
Somewhere about the time soft or red 
maples are in bloom will not be far out of 
the way, says The American Cultivator. 


Feeding 

In spite of the fact that bees 
should be disturbed in spring as little as 
ible, it is better for them to suffer from 
ittence than from starvation. If the 
right amount of stores were present in the 
hive in the fall, there will be no need for any 
anxiety, and the bees may be left undis- 
turbed, Unfortunately, it will sometimes 
happen, especially if the hives are small, 


hive to last till the bees can gather from 
the flowers. With box-hives you can do 
no better than to heft the hives and guess. 
If you guess they may run short of honey, 
you can put pieces of comb honey or candy 

the hives, unless the hive is so ar- 
— that it will be more convenient on 

Pp 


You are not restricted entirely to honey 
for feeding. Sugar will do, if properly pre- 
pared.. Indeed, after bees ge a 
i the spring, almost anything they wi 
wes Gd Oe das condlineh, 

syrup 0. consi 
ped the best substitute for honey is the 
granulated sugar. It may fed in 
the form of candy or of syrup. 
—_———_-0--—- 
‘Queer Raspberries 

Green’s Fruit Grower: Twelve years 
ago I fruit growing in a small way 
and now have three vi lots set to fruit 
trees and raspberries, both black caps and 
Columbian. I have always kept them tied 
to stakes, nicely trimmed and well culti- 
vated. For five years we have had large 
crops. In 1914 I had the largest black caps 
ever seen in this locality, but last year an 
usual thing . Although the 
Hoa’ was late and the season wet, they 

med nicely, set’ heavily and gave 
The Columbian 

or all of the berry turned red, became 
"y and seedy and void of juice. Some- 
times the berries on enly part of the vine 
Would be thus affected, but it spoiled the 
rT Can you tell me the cause of this? 

Value Green’s Fruit Grower very highly 
ide to read it for years to come.— 
'W. Hovey, Michigan. 


Reply: I have had no experience such 
‘8 you mention. Perhaps some disease 


2 your rasp ) 
Productive black rasp plant I ever 


"W was a wild plant growing in my father’s 





the entire plantation. 
covered the plants from view, but I as- 
sumed that the plants would force their 
way through since the covering was not 
excessively meer and that I would get 
an. enormous yie 

moisture that the mulch would naturall 
supply or hold. To my astonishment this 
plantation of strawberries on which I had 
expended so much labor wasa failure owing 
to the fact that the berries were too heavily 
covered with straw, and yet it seemed to 
me, an old strawberry grower, that there 
was every opportunit ; 
force their way through the straw covering. 


only three years plan 





en fifty years ago near the mouth of a 
in leading from the kitchen sink, which 


irrigated this plant daily and added fertility 
to’ the'soil. 


_——_-O-—-_" 
Strawberry Plants Smothered by 
Mulch of Straw or Manure 
This morning, April 19th, I have 
over a large bed of strawberries wit 
fork, loosening up the strawy stable manure 


protection. Where the litter is very thin 
and light the strawberry plants are coming 
up through the litter, but I find many 
P where the covering of straw is so 

eavy the plants would perish beneath 
the burden. It is desirable to leave a por- 
tion of the strawy mulch around the plants, 


Some Strawberry Pests Winter Banana has one 
Strawberry leaf rollers: The larva rolls Other apple that I ever saw 
the leaf and ke you have 


with lead arsenate and 
soon as crop is harvested. 

Strawberry flea beetles: The adults 
eat holes throu 
é plants with | 
@ is half mature. 

Strawberry crown b 
thrown over the bed last fall as a winter tunnels and feeds in the crown of the ean 
Practice crop rotation. Burn over in- 
fected fields in fall. 

White grubs: The larvae of June beetles 
damage grass, corn, strawberries and other 
— by eating off the roots. Practice 

all plowing to expose the insects, and har- 


but I warn readers of Green’s Fruit Grower Tal! 


to be careful that this covering is not 
burdensome, and that it is a cme 4 
necessary that you should go over the 

or plantations and push one side clumps or 
elods of manure or straw appli 


blossom: if 


earliest possible moment after this date. 


I once had a thrifty and promising bed 


I applied in April a covering of straw over 
This straw almost 


of berries owing to the 


for the plants to 
disastrous experience has led me to 


assume that the covering of straw kept the 
soil beneath cold, thus p 

of the plants, which in addition to the 
check given by the straw resulted in failure. 
If the strawy mulch could be drawn 
partially at least, away from the row of 
plants and left in the pathway between the 
rows, it would be helpful there in retaining 
moisture. 


ecking the growth 


The old rule is that strawberries must 


not be hoed or cultivated in the spring 


that there may not be honey enough in the ase ® full cro 


of strawberries is ex- 
I would not hold to this rule 


strictly, for if very shallow cultivation is 

given with the hoe in removing weeds or 

grass, no serious injury will be done, but 
eep c 


ultivation between the rows with a 


cultivator is injurious to strawberries in 
the spring of the season when e : are ex- 


to bear, the largest crop o 
. A. Green. . : 


rn ns 

All Records Broken of a Productive 
Apple Tree 

In the last report of the “Minnesota 


fruit.— 


Horticulturist” we have the assurance of 
Dr. O. M. Huestis of Minneapolis, Minn., 
that he has in his garden a dwarf apple tree 
of the variety known as Yellow Transparent, 
remarkable for its beauty and hardiness, 
which little tree, scarcely more than four 
feet high, the third 


year after planting 


bore 96 re e who are growing 
apples and other fruits to a moderate 
extent near N. Y., which we 


‘ Rochester, 
consider a favorable locality, have been sur- 
prised and pleased with 
and productiveness of dwarf apples, but 
we have never been able thus far to report 
96 beautiful specim: 


e early bearing 


rk at on one tree 


_——0-—-—-—_——_ 
The First of May 


By A. E. Housman in Cambridge Review 


The orchards half the way 
From home to Ludlow fair 
Flowered on the first of May 
In Mays when I was there; 
And seen from stile or turning 
The plume of smoke would show 
ere were burning 
That went out long ago. 


_ The plum broke forth in green, 
The pear stood high and snowed, 
My friends and I between 
ould take the Ludlow road, 
Drest to the nines and drinking 
And light in heart and limb, 
And each chap thinking 
The fair was held for him. 


_——_0- 
Night Lamps Destructive to Insects 
A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, 
for Mr. H. A. Bartholomew of Oregon, calls 
winter protection, before the strawberries attention to the fact that a lantern kept 
possible, but certainly at the burning all night suspended over a pan of 
water or oil is one means of destroying 
large numbers of injurious insects. This is 
of strawberries, and knowing the advantage not a new method. The objection to it is 


of a slight mulch of straw or strawy manure, that it destroys helpful insects as well as 


those that are injurious, but probably fewer 
helpful insects de 


others. 


New Claim for Banana Apple 

Charles A. Green, Esq. I pom a few 
Winter Banana apple trees a 

'Y I like the apples very much, as the trees bear 


very well, 


row thoroughly before 
bert, Kansas Experim 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


eeds upon it. Spray the plants’ 
busteetiie 


fields ag seen or heard of it being 


the leaves. Spray the 
arsenate before the fruit 


borers: The the apple bursts 


truly, Geo. H. M. Barrett, N. Y. 


ity that no 
and I don’t 


baking quality, and the separation of the 
coat Sow ae Oe ER Se Soe 


In baking it won’t do to have too much 
heat, for if you do it will spread out when 


open. 
Cooked and sall-deckel by a moderate 
fire when done, cut the apple into 
parts, crosswise and the middle piece will 
contain the core, which will easily separate 
if the rim round the core is cut on one side. 
You can easily test this fact—Yours very 





planting.—T. J. 
ent Station. 


would be destroyed than 


——_0——_—— 


ew years ago. 


and the apples are fine. The 




















Peach Borers Controlled by Using 


sive worming operation, thus prolonging the life of the tree. 
_oughly tested and proved to be efficient, durable 
for prices and booklet containing complete descripti 


>- = Scott Tree Protector Co. 
F~ 212 Vickers Bldg. 
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A Plain Statement of Fact 


Mogul’8-16? $725 Cash f. 0. b. Chicago 


S 


T the present prices of gasoline and kerosene, 
no farmer can afford to use a gasoline 


tractor. Gasoline averages now over 100 cent 
higher in price than kerosene and is likely té go higher rather 
than lower, in the opinions of men who know the oil business, 

Again, it is neither safe nor economical to use kerosene in 
a tractor not g rp A designed to operate on kerosene, Merel 
changing the fuel mixer is not enough; the design of the w 
motor must be changed. 

Kerosene and gasoline tractors of equal power sell for about 
the same price and use practically the same amounts of fuel, 
On that basis ghee pe 8-16 tractor saves each year, in fuel bills 
a cons ird of its price, The figures prove the truth of 

emen 

If you are considering the ae of a tractor this year, 
give these facts careful study, from every point of view, before 
you spend your money. 


and Titan tractors are designed 'y to te on 


speciall 
kerosene and to give their users the full benefit of this advantage, 


There are four sizes— Mogul 8-16 and 12-25, Titan 15-30 and 
30-60. Write us for full intormation before you buy any tractor, 





ScottTree Protectors 


) HEY keep out the borers and dispense with the injurious end — 
r 
and economical. 


Baltimore, Md. } 
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in Suspenders 


Forty million pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a mari contin- 
ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 50 y 


with a new pair of the 

same kind. He likes them. A trial 

proved them to be comfortable and 

durable. Future purchases are made 

because of satisfaction. 

Many wearers have a pair for each suit. 
convement, 


It's 
Shirley President means 













Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS, 
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BETTER THAN PASTE | 


WANTED IDEAS yi, 225 2 ¢2,7e 

Buyers and Inventions Want 
ed. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent free. We 
assist inventors to sel! their inventions. VICTOR J. EVANS & Co. 
Patent Attys., 821 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


3 Garden Tools in 1 
the BARKER S3ziz;.0""0"¢ 


. The only garden tool that successfully, in one op- 
eration, dills weeds, and forms a complete soil 
BW sulch to hold moisture. “Best Weed Killer 
; Ever Used.”” A boy with a Barker beats 
ten men with hoes. Has shovels for 
meet. deeper cultivation Self ad- 
adjusting. Costs little. 
Write for illustrated folder 
and special Factery-to-User 
offer. 
¥ Barker Mfg. Co. 
Box 113 David City, Nebr. 


This Warranted 


full-sized hardwood and steel 
Dumping Horse Cart 
$16.75 
freight prepaid to any Station 
A East of Mississippi River. 
¢\Full particulars on applica- 
7 tion. 
HOBSON & CO. 

Box 50 Easton, Pa. 
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DESTROY TREE PESTS 


3., Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fungi, 
lice, bugs and other enemies of vegeta- 


@ tion by spraying with 
iSee2=FISH Ol 

> : 
SOAP NOS’ 

Does not harm the trees—Fertilizes soil 

and sids healthy growth. Used and en- 

= dorsed by U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 

FREE—Our valuable book on Tree and Plant Diseases. 

Write for it today. 


JAMES GOOD. Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 
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The Old Farm Lane 


The maples, with their crimson stain, 
Beguile me down the old farm lane, 

Where the slow-moving cattle go 

At dewfall in the afterglow, 

The pastures, wrapped in amber gloss, 
When dreamily there drifts across 

The milking cry, ‘‘Co’ boss! Co’ boss!’ 


Here sumachs show their gleaming fire 
Above the purple aster spire; 

And here, like embers in an urn, 

The bending barberries blush and _ burn; 
While from the opened milkweed pod 

Drift snowy sails, and o’er the sod 

Lift torches of the goldenrod. 


The air is soft, the air is sweet; 
The bygone lure of truant feet 
Calls as it did in distant days 
When all the world was hung with haze, 
The haze of youth, and dreams were fain, 
And filled with glories that remain 
A halo ’round the old farm lane! 
—Clinton Scollard, in New York “Sun.” 
—————-0-"— 


| What the Farmer Sells for One, Dollar 


Costs the Producer over Two Dollars 


The equitable distribution of wealth 
has ever been the great problem of man- 
kind. The largest portion of wealth is 
embodied or represented in the things we 
eat, and so the greatest problem befc re the 
people today is the equitable and economic 
distribution of that portion of wealth which 
we call food products, says John J. Dillon, 
Commissioner of Markets, in his speech 
‘n favor of auction sales of New York State 
Fruits. 

Our Federal and State Governments 
spend millions annually to instruct farmers 
in ways to increase the-wealth or food pro- 
ducts of the farms. The State of New 
York spends more than three millions of 
dollars annually for this purpose. Yet 
there is always a surplus of products for 
which the farmer has practically no market; 
and it is seldom that he can find a satisfac- 
tory market for anycrop. Under normal 
conditions the bumper crop sells for less 
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money in the aggregate than the small crop 
in years, of scanty production. In other 
words the Government is instructing and 
inspiring the farmer to grow large crops; 
and when he succeeds the farmer is pun- 
ished by receiving less money for the large 
crop than he would have received for a 
smaller one. A large part of his annual 
production wastes on the ground, while 
children hunger in the cities of the State; 
and 65c out of every dollar paid by the con- 
sumer for his products is absorbed in dis- 
tribution. The farmer must be content 
with 35c out of the dollar paid for the goods 
he sends to market. New York City con- 
sumes annually $800,000,000 worth of food. 
Less than 5% of this comes from the farms 
of the State; and a recent investigating 
commission estimated that $100,000,000 
could easily be saved in: distribution, and 
competent authorities believe the estimate 
istoolow. It was admittedly conservative. 
The Federal Government recently made an 
investigation and reported that the average 
farmer did not receive an income for his 
labor in excess of the wages of a hired man. 
In consequence we find abandoned farms, 
and once well tilled acres left to the care 
of aged parents, while the youth and vigor 
of the family seek employment and fortune 
in town and city. 

Turning to the large centres of popula- 
tion we find the cost of living increasing, 
and economists tell us that unless we in- 
crease our food production, in twenty-five 
years our city people will go hungry because 
population is increasing faster than pro- 
duction, and we will not have food enough 
to go around. The remedy commonly of- 
fered for this.state of affairs is education and 
training to keep the boys and girls on the 
farms.. The failure of this remedy does not 
seem to discourage its advocates. They go 
on blindly urging more education and more 
persuasion. The more they educate the 
smaller the county population becomes in 
comparison to the growing city millions. 
So long as the city offers greater reward for 
effort than the county, the farm boy will 
find his way to the city, and the more you 
educate him the surer he is to go. Popu- 
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lation will seek the level of opportunit 
reward just as surely as water will see and 
find its own level. Education and pe. 
suasion will never keep the intelligent ho 

and girls on the ancestral acres, " 


—_0—————_- 
Whistling Hired Men 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
W. F. Wilcox, Col. 

I once knew a farmer who gave his hired 
man a dollar a month more if he woul 
not whistle. Now there may be some wast, 
of energy and lost motion in whistling py 
there are compensating features. It stands 
‘to reason that a ewgry hired man jgn’t 
going to be swearing at the stock while he 
is whistling. A whistling hired man ign 
so liable to be pounding everything to death 
and scaring the daylights out of the coys 
and horses. 

A whistling hired man won’t be so liable 
to have a continual grouch on and carryj 
a chip around on his shoulder. It ig pg. 
ture’s way to tag happiness and joy with 
song. The hens that sit around ump 
and grouchy don’t lay; but the biddy wi 
the “song” lays the eggs. 

So I say I’d rather give a man a dollar 
a month more to whistle than not to whistle, 


and 


—_———_0-—-—_—_—— 

Disadvantages of the Small Farm 

Altho the “little farm well tilled” jg 5 
favorite with the ala farm management 
surveys of the College of Agriculture show 
that it has several disadvantages. Among 
those which have the greatest effect upon 
farm profits may be mentioned the following: 

1. Two men are needed to do a large 
pert of farm work economically, and a small 
arm frequently does not offer enough steady 
work to keep an additional man busy, 

2. The cost of horse labor per acre, like 
that of men, is excessive. 

8. The cost of machinery per acre on 
small farms is nearly double that on “family 
sized” farms, as machinery can be used 
to better advantage on such farms, 

4. Barns and similar equipment cost 
more eed acre than on large farms. 

5. Small fields are necessary, and the 
cost of fencing is increased per acre. 

A diversified farm in the corn belt should 
ordinarily contain not less than 160 acres, 


—_——_—__ 
Clean Up the Farm Home 
If in cultivated crops take such good care 
of them as to draw one’s attention as the 
pass, and if in grass, have the surface smoo 
and lawn-like after being mown. Let the 
fence corners be neatly mown, with no 
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‘ou extra knives and other parts ‘ 
things all ready before beging or moevetting and made sure that the mower and rea 

continuous use. What a beautiful fie own in the above photograph, and how utiful the trees” 

on the plain anc on the mountain side. Farmers should pay particular attention to the beauty of the la: pe for it has much to do wi i 


Is Your Mowing Machine in Good Condition to Start into the Hay Field? ze 
of the machine that are liable to break, extra bolts, etc., for a mower or harvester? When I was . 
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& TREESAVIN, 
y 


Treesavin protects 
your trees against 
all crawling insects 


A a 
Ss 


worms and ants, but 
does not hinder re- 
spiration of the tree 


“skin” as do sticky 
resinous mixtures when 
painted on. 
Treesavin lasts a whole season. Indis- 
pensable for preventing ‘‘bleeding’’ from 
cuts and wounds. Easily removed and replaced. 
While it does better work than any other sticky tree 
protector, Treesavin is cheaper to use and takes one tentli 
the time to apply. Made in rolls 4in. wide, 10 yds. long, 
sufficient to cover 9 trees, 12 in. diameter. If your 
dealer can't supply you, order direct. 
Write for catalog and descriptive matter. 
Per box, 50 cts: three boxes, $1.40: Six boxes, 
$2.60: twelve boxes, $5, 00. 
Borg & Beard Mfg. Co. 12-14 Steuben St. Brooklyn, N Y 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT. OFF 
will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair 

gone, Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. Poll per 

ivered. Describe your case for special inst ions 
bet ook 8M free. ABSORBINE, JR., the anti- 
septic liniment for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, 
Enlarged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allays 
Pain and inflammation. Price $1 and $2 a bottle at druggisis 
ordelivered. Made in tne U. S. A. by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 44 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ford Owners 
This Great Book 


Tells you more about yourFORD 
CAR than you ever expected to 
know. Diigram of parts, how to 
overhaul, repair, keep in good con- 
dition, Art of safe, economical driving, 
long \ife and maximum service. Also shows 
latest improved equipment at ‘‘direct-to- 
prices which save you many dollars and add 

sely to service value and appearance of your car. 
Write at once for the “Guide”. Worth doilars to you 
and mailed absolutely FREE if you own or drive 
aFord. (To others, 25c) Address 


WODERN SPECIALTY CO.,29thSt., RACINE, WIS. 


AGENTS A Big Seller 


Screen Door 
CHECK 


Splendid summer seller. Stops LOW-PRICED 
the bang and saves the door. Sales. Big Profits 
Big demand. A sale in every home. Dozen can be carried 
in pocket, Demonstrating sample free to workers, 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 4370East St.. DAYTON, OHIO 


Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries including everbearing. Get my 
a Read | il oe plants sent prepaid at half the 


of others, ELD, Sewell, N. J. 
—64 page Book FREE 


PA 7 E N T S Highest References, 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 
toany address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 
lation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


















































Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOk's APPLI- 

ANCE the modern } 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful néw discov- 
ery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or 
Pp Has Automatic 
Air Cushions. _ Binds 
and draws the broken 
parts together as you 
would a broken limb. 
No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Sent 
ontrialtoproveit. Pat. 
Sept. 10, 01. Catalog 
and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name 
and address today. 


Bldg., Marshall,Mich 


PER MAN PER COUNTY 


itrange invention ytartles the 





C.E. Brooks,1772-A Brooks 





ntsamazed. Ten inexperienced m 
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first 12 
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ALLEN MFG. CO., 197 Allen Bidg., Toledo, 0. 


hedgerows left along them; plant some trees, 
shrubbery and flowers about the buildings, 
and allow no broken down wagons or old 
implements standing about. Keep the 
farm live stock in that condition that you 
will not feel ashamed to own it, but on the 
contrary, be a little proud that it belon 
to you, when you exhibit it to your friends. 
All of these things help to make up the sum 
total of a real farm home. The orchard 
and garden alsocome in as great aids towards 
making the farm house the most desirable 

lace on earth, for when we write about the 

ome, it is hardly possible to think of any 
other but the farm house, because it is near- 
er to Nature and the things that make life 
so charming in the country. Year by year 
add something to make the home more dear. 
—E. H. Dow, in The Weekly Sun. 





Farm Notes 
Spraying will not pay unless the fruit 
is well marketed; spraying is only part of 
the battle. 


Fruit thinning pays in money returns 
the first year. The earlier the thinning 
can be done the better will be the returns. 


There is no danger of an overrich soil 
for asparagus. In fact this crop can onl 
be grown profitably on very rich lan. 


The soil on which strawberries are to be 
grown should be well supplied with humus 
and available plant food. 


It is unnecessary to use a large amount 
of water in setting trees. No more water 
is required than will be sufficient for moist- 
| ening the roots well. 


Nature’s plan is to cover up the waste 
places and weeds are provided for the pur- 
pose. Keep something growing and the 
cultivator going. 


Plan now for variety and abundance 
of feed for the entire year. First in the 
Spring comes rye—wheat may be sown 
with this—then should come oats, pas 
and alfalfa and next millet. Pumpkins 
also may be grown and sugar beets. There 
is nothing a cow likes so well as sugar beets. 
Then, of course, the ensilage must be looked 
out for. It may not be time now to build 
the silo, but it is time to have it in mind. 

—_—_——_o—-——_"_"" 


The snake question is of interest to 
the farmer. Snakes ordinarily eat toads. 
There are some, however, that find 
the rat a succulent dish and_ these 
snakes are of real value to the farmer. 
The rats eat honey and honey is the sub- 
stance of bees. e provide cross- 
fertilization of the red clover and other 
legumes which have tubercles on their 
roots containing bacteria, which combine the 
nitrogen in the air with the substance in the 
soil Narnine nitrates and nitrites -so es- 
sential for fertilization. Toad-eating snakes 
are a real detriment to the farmer. For 
the toads which they eat feed upon the 
insects. 








cena 
= AS 
Our artist in speaking of the blue print of your 
farm refers to the knowledge you should have of 


every field and the crops which can succeed best 
on each field. These facts should be stamped 
Sceoregh. ‘The high lant the kaciie, the rhhash 
pho i e high land, the , the ri "i 
the oie hills of your farm are the best for both 
large and small fruit growing. The home fruit 
garden should not be far distant from the house. 
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Wonderful Growers 


The banana has a prodigal method of pro- 
agation, for before the parent stalk and 
Tuit have matured new ones spring up. 
Those are offshoots that grow from the root 
of the original plant, resembling the sprouts 
from the “eyes” of a potato, and each, in 
turn, becomes a parent stalk with its fruit. 
It may be seen that unless most of the con- 
stantly appearing new plants are cut out, 
which is the practice, the first stalk in a 
few years will become the center of a small 
jungle. The plants grow to a height of 
from 15 to 35 feet, spreading in all directions, 
until the soil is overburdened with a mass of 
stalk and leaf growth. Then stunted fruit 
is produced. 

Growing with wonderful rapidity under 
favorable circumstances, within a period 
of six or seven weeks the two or three foot 
plant will more than double in size, and a 
month or so later the leaves cease to unfold 
and a spike appears out of the center of the 
crown. This is the future stalk of the 
bunch and carries a huge red blossom at 
the end. It develops rapidly, bending more 
and more until it has completely turned 
upon itself, so that the bananas grow in a 
position reversed from that in which they 
are seen when hung up for sale. It takes 
from seven to twelve months for the fruit 
to mature after the blossom appears. 

Banana plantations will yield a con- 
tinuous harvest for years without re- 
planting, Nearly 200 hills, having 900 
stalks, are allowed to the acre, yielding 
some 300 marketable bunches per year, the 
average profit per acre being nearly $50 
annually. 

—_———_0O_""" 


A well-grown tree lasts a life-time. It 
pays to be particular—to buy the Right 
Trees! 

Sai oe 


Arkansas Letter 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I acciden- 
tally found a copy of your excellent maga- 
zine in Arkansas. I find it very interesting 
and should be delighted to read it every 
month if I were able, but I am an invalid 
taking the water cure here. I was reared 
on a farm and am always interested in 
anything in that line. I have been a 
schoolteacher for forty-six years, but I am 
going to try to get into the fruit, poultry 
and bee business next year. 

I think you are mistaken about poison 
ivy, because the ivy so-called is not poison. 
This vine grows in great abundance in 
Illinois and woodchoppers handle it with- 
out danger. I know one man who would 

1 off the bark and eat it if he got poison 
in his hands from it. I have only known 
three persons who were supposed to be 
poisoned by it, and that was when the ivy 
was in full leaf. I know of a girl who was 
poisoned by Lge « a hedge full of ivy 
when the wind was blowing from the hedge 
toward her. She did not even touch the 
ivy. The so-called poisoning is done by a 
microscopic insect that lives on the under- 
side of the leaf. When it gets onto human 
skin it burrows into the flesh. - The best 
remedy is to bathe the affected place with 
fresh lard mixed with a little sulphur. 


I have seen many opossums, but they all 
had ears like a.rat. A Mr. Hopkins in 
Greene county, Illinois, has a Berkshire 
sow that farrowed 13 pigs in May, 1914, 
and in the autumn 13 more, and raised 22 
of them. In May, 1915, she farrowed 16 
more, 42 pigs in 356 days. Can anythin 
in New York exceed that? Large crops o 
all kinds in Arkansas—W. P. Miller, 
Arkansas. 

_——0-——__—" 


The College of Forestry connected with 
Syracuse University has examined and out- 
lined methods of improvement for public 
shade trees in 26 cities and towns in the 
state. It has been found that in the cities 
there are 20,000 miles of streets of a char- 
acter capable of sustaining a growth of 
5,000,000 shade trees which can be made 
worth $100,000,000 in increased property 
value. Buffalo is thoroughly alive to the 
possibilities of the situation and spends 
annually about $75,000 for the planting and 
conservation of shade trees along its public 
streets. Rochester ‘does not do quite as 
well, but last year it cut out 1,102 dead, 
dying and dangerous trees, trimmed several 
others and planted 724 young trees in ten of 
its upwards of fifteen hundred streets. But 
tall oaks from little acorns grow. 
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When It’s Nitrate 
Time for Apples 


Use 200 pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda 
broadcast per acre 
in late February 
or early March, 
or use at Blossom 
Time. 
Send Post Card Today for 
Fruit Books — Free 


WM. S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 
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Successful is the result 
f successful 
Orcharding tillage. Cul- 


tivate your 

trees as you would your cont~den an 
“Acme” Orchard Harrow 

It gets in close under the branches. Cut 
turns the soil twice, levels ani 

compacts—all at one operation. Many 

Sizes—extension and regular. Killssm 
weeds, cultivates deep, mulches thor- 
oughly. Send for new free booklet—som, 


Duane H. Nash Inc, 


Millingt 
New Suseey 




















Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANWERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 

~ No preservatives used. Use tin 
cans or glass. Easy to operate. 
We teach you how. Headquar- 
| ters forCansand Labels. Write 
laa today for New Catalog. 


& ROYAL HOME CANNER CO, 
per 170 Albion, Illinois 


$4 Profit 





ONLY ONE SALE 
A DAY MEANS 


Henderson 
and the maker I ever handled. every 
jon means juick for home and plan 
os - ns & ~ae = to ote De 2 
THOMAS MFG. CO. 170 Gay St.. DAYTON, OHIO 
HOMEand FARM L 


ELECTRIC (imps DyNaMos MOTORS Eaeines 











Belts, Batteries, Fan and Power Motors, Fish, Bike and Aute 
Lights. Catalog 3cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 
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Classified ‘Advertisements | 


No display advertising will be in this de- 
gpertmens ont ne type iexper then ¢ int. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and maueer will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each i 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. 

cannot afford to do =A Leese py at this rate. 
Cash must accompany ry order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the {5th of the month pre- 
* vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 
. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR 18,000 tree orchard. 
Must understand business thoroughly. Give refer- 
ence, state experience. Address W. E. Schmick, 
Hamburg, Pa. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES and pay straight 
weekly — s of $18.00 man or woman with fair 
education and good re rend No _ canvassing, 
Staple line. Geers tished, Ken. G. M. Nichols, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


WANTED — RESPONSIBLE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 12toolsin 1. Sells to farmers, teamsters, 
contractors, etc. Lifts 3 tons, hoists, stretches wire, 
pulls posts. Many other uses. Free sampletoactive 
agents. One agent's profit $45in one day. Another 

—]y in Dec. Westart you. Write for Big Color 
Secure exclusive sale. HARRAH . CO., 
Bor? M, Bloomfield, Ind. 


$10.00 A DAY gathering evergreens, roots and 
herbs. 10c brings book and war prices. Partic 
free. Botanical, New Haven, Conn. 


MEN AND WOMEN over 18—Wanted. $65.00 
#0.$150 Month. U.8. Government Life jobs. Com- 
pone education. Write immediately for list of posi- 

tions open to you. Franklin Institute, Dep't K 147. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 
DUROC PIGS $16.00 pr. Farm sale. 
DeGraff, Ohio. 5 





S. Weeks, 





DAHLIAS—350 varieties 5c up, paid. Cata- 
fog. J.S. Griffing, Cutchogue, N. y: 


DAY OLD CHICKS for sale, 11 varieties at cut 
. Write for latest circular, it is free. Old 
= Hatchery, New Washington, Ohio. Dept. G. 


Strong, sturdy, 








SUPERIOR CHICKS. pure 


Blood stock. Tested layers. 11 varieties. Guarantee 
eafe deli Catalog free. Tiffin Poultry Farms & 
Hatchery, 31, Tiffin, Ohio. 





BIRD NESTING HOUSES attract useful birds 
nd insure cheaply affectively against insect —_ 
Bree information. Alden Keyes, Jr., Wareham, 


FOR SALE Sulphate of Potash and Kainit. Will 
than market price. Madison 


small lot for less 
on Calcium, N. Y. 
BURT’S SUPERB DAHLIAS, 20 kinds $1. H. 
Burt, Rehoboth, Mass. 
FARMS FOR SALE 
A FARM SELECTED ly For You! If 
you will let us know just mint Lind of farm ue want 
to buy, size, eign tn ter ry Bess 
ow wo em cash 

















paeey of ane = pen : 
you can pay down, we x ly prepare an 
condl pul din ap-te-tate lis of fact such places as 


say —- we 3 selected from hundrels of farms 
of New York State. We issue no 
We the Farm @ special list for each 
at ee eet. 


inc., J. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT FARMS for sale. Terms 
Write. E. R. Waite, Shawnee, Okla. 


FARMS WANTED 

FARMS WANTED. We have direct — 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing propert. 
maming lowest ere. We help buyers locate Genrable 
property Free. American Investment Association, 

32 Palace Bidg., Minn. 

WANTED—FARMS; have 3,357 buvers; describe 

| property. 735 Farmers’ Exchange, 
, Colo. 

SELL YOUR mee Neen be a aeey for cash, no 
eee: — Real Estate 
Galesman Co. — Nes. 

, 
MISCELLANEOUS 

— DAMAGED CHINA dinner set, 
sad well a imperfecti: 


pieces, seconds, man 
A totel ch china, - anlowe and for home 
use. A sno ge aa, ee pitchers, bowls, me, 


direct Wye hipped. any ad $3.50. 
aivasties. Wi en Swasey r. Co., Portland, Me. 
DESIRABLE ee stl na with 






































parties who can furnish a 
at lowest market sree us abietions Bear 
Produce & Mdse Wilmington, N. C. 
GOOD bg VIOLIN for sale. Free ne e 
rite ute 
my ig a Miss Bertha 
=— 








PATENTS 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are 
for — A geo procured through me. Three ce 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market’ your invention. Advice Free. 
BR. B. OWEN, 50 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C 








The nightingale appear’d the first, 

And as her melody she sang, 

The apple into blossom burst, 

“Tolifethe grass and riv’lets sprang.—Heine. 
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MONEY 
SAVING 


Order your magazines from 
this list and save froma fourth 
to a half of the regular price. 


Flowers and Fruit.in ‘the. Back Yard 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 

de Taatjes, Mass. 

How many know that the back yard, 
usually an eyesore to all beholders can with 
but little labor and expense be converted 
into a thing of beauty and a source of rev- 
enue. Yes, it can be done—has been done 
and the following methods are those in 
which others have met with success. 

One woman, with a large back yard on 
which nothing but rubbish had ever been 
raised racked her brains trying to think of 
something she could do to increase her 
income and then happily hit upon the plan 
of growing pansies. 

Her efforts met with such success that 
the following year she leased an adjoining 
vacant lot and in a few months ye hemes con- 
verted it into a veritable y 
She supplies all the pansy lovein segs miles 
around catering to a large trade and her 
— as she calls her work, has proven 

th pleasant and profitable. 

Another woman devotes all of her spare 
time to the raising of strawberries. The 
work is not hard and the reward amply 
repays her for the time expended. Noth- 
ing but perfect berries are sold and as these 
are the largest kind in the ge the de- 


ulars mand always exceeds the sup 


This year she has mb 3 & in interest- 
ing her two sons in her work and plans to 
double her strawberry beds with their help. 

Truck far: on a small plot of ground 
sounds impossible but it is Just what one 
family is doing and besides enjoying plenty 
of fresh vegetables at their table they supply 
others with the surplus at a neat profit. 

The entire family had become so engrossed 
in this st that they have voted 
unanimously for a home in the country 
with opportunity to raise garden truck on 


a large scale. 








Possibilities of the Back Yard 
Ry caploers photograph represents the back yard 
Boece peach trees, raspberry, gooseberry and 


ph pee ag the back yard 
Soultty with fruit trees scat- 


currant sian. 

The lower pe 
mainly on 
tered over 


Poultry is or another avenue in which 
the owner of a back yard can find pleasure 
and profit. There is a wide field in this 
work and one can raise broilers, roasters 
or simply cater to an egg trade; either way 
there is money. And one need not confine 


ions, oneself to the staid biddy as a source of 


revenue. 

One woman has met with considerable 
success White Pekin Ducks. Her 
first attempt was also made in a back yard 
but her growing business soon made it neces- 
sary for her to increase her place and this 


she was to do as she saw at once the 
opportunity at hand. 
Boushh are also money makers. Given 


a dry, sheltered coop and reasonable care 
there is no reason why one should not 
succeed with them. A coop 10 ft long, 
6 ft. wide, with a front > 0B nl of 8 ft. 
sloping to 6 ft. in the back will comfortably 
house 25 pair of birds. 

As it is necessary to take care of the 
breeders only, they in turn caring for the 
young, one can readily see that there is not 
much time cag ly in their keeping. The 
squabs are ld bi for market when 4 weeks 
old and a Aas ol — usually go right on 


raising another 
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Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, lyr............ ; 
Plain & Fancy Needlewk., l yr..  .35 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr. ..... $ = 
The Housewife, 1 yr............. 
American Boy, 1 yr. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr...... $ oo 
The Housewife, 1 yr............. 
powlebuvaioe | oad 1. rs 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr. 
American Poultry Advo., 1 yr.... 
American Bee Journal, 1 yr. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr...... $ .50 
Mother’s Magazine, 1 yr......... 1.50 
Little Folks, 1 yr. 












Special Clubs 
mE $ | 


$1.20 


£00 
$2.00 


| 
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American Boy l yr. M..................... 1.50 1.00 
American Poultry Advocate 1 yr.M........ 1.00 50 
Farm and Home 1 yr. Semi-M............. 1.00 .%5 
Farmers Guide lyr. W.................... 1.50 1.00 
Warm Journal 6 yore. BA. oink oi-cs ha eves bs 1.50 1.00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture Semi-M......... 1.50 1.00 
Hoards Dairyman 1 yr. W................. 1.50 1.00 
Housewife, Tine, 1 yr. M. .. 6. cece es so cee 1.00 .%5 
Kimballs Dairy Farmer Semi- M vuek a See 15 
Michigan Farmer 1 yr. W....:............. 1.00 .75 
McCalls Magazine 1 yr. and one Pattern M 1.00.75 
Mother’s Magazine 1 yr. M................ 2.00 1.50 
National Stockman & Farmer 1 yr. W...... 1.50 1.00 
ON "LS, ae eee 1.00 .%5 
Poultry Success 1 yr. M.............. ‘Sas »1.00  .50 
Prairie Farmer 1 yr. Semi-M............... 1.00 .% 
I Ss og. owe cncvscacs cds 1.00 .%5 
Rural New Yorker lyr. W................. 1.50 1.25 
Successful Farming l yr. M................ 75 (SO 
Woman’s World 1 yr. M................... 85 50 
Youth’s Companion W.................... 2.50 2.25 


Send all orders to 


Rochester, N. Y.: 


MAY 1916 


Combinations 


SSSSSSSESESES5 


All Three for $ .75 
You Save 45c 


All Three for 1.00 
You Save $1.00 


All Three for 1.00 


Little Folks, 1 yr. You Save $1.00 
$2.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr...... $ 2 

Woman’s World, lyr............ All Three for 1.00 

rrr eeee 1. 00 You Save 85c 
$1.85 

Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr...... $ .50 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 1 yr... . 25| All Three for  .75 

Rawal Life; Bare... cee. 50 You Save 50c 


All Three for 1.00 
You Save $1.00 


All Three for 1.75 
You Save $1.25 


With American Bee Journal 1 yr.M............. $1.50 $1.00 


If you do not find just the ones you want listed here, send 
us your list, and we will quote you a money saving price. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
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Green’s Fruit mapauaedl 


Do You Want T Uap ihicstdeiagh 
Mayflower Set for Your Table? 


HIS set is made of the celebrated ‘‘Sterling China Ware.’’ It is snowy white 

and very durable. The decorations are burned in and will not wear off. The 
trimmings are in Imperial Blue. Each dish bears a colonial scene from Longfellow’s 
Immortal Poem ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ . 
We have only a limited number of these beautiful 35-piece sets, but as long as they 
last, we make you the following offer: Send us 10 new one-year subscriptions to 
Green’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents each, with the $5.00 to pay for same and we will 
send you a complete set, without charge. Or send us one three-year subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower (new or renewal) together with $5.00 and we will send you a 
complete set. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Now I am giving grea -t 
engine value for the money thane f 
i beforein my 30 years of engine build:..+ 
# experience, My half-million dollar fa - 
iil tory is one of the most efficient plants ‘n 
ili the world. I havethegreatestmachine y 
iii made, and hundreds of skilled workm-n 
Hy) turning out engines. I sell direct to you 
i] —ijust “you and I’ are concerned in a fff 
i} sale. Whether or not you are thinking [iii 
i) of buying an engine at once, I want you [IME 
| to send for my free book, ““HowtoJudge [ij 
Engines,”’ and latest pricelist. iti 


90|DAYS (THREE MONTHS) IN WHICH, 


HI) Ar 


HTT TTT 


| | TOUTRY Al WITTE ENGI 


willl AMT 


Ud CIR DRY BA 
Pp 


peu 
[erst Vea tte 
6|H:P Putts 9 HP 


They say that ‘‘figures don’t lie,’? but my engines are so good and the prices are so low that the figures are misleading 
to the man who does not know WITTE quality. If I had a small factory turning out a few hundred engines a month, instead 
of a factory capacity of thousands, I would have to charge at least one-half more for my engines. 


While my greatfactory ables me to make prices astonishing low, 
I have always figured qué uty as more important than prices. What 
a man pays for an engine is soon forgotten. What an engine does is 
never forgotten. The third engine I built—nearly 30 years ago—is 
still doing steady work in a pumping plant at Chillicothe, Missouri. 
Probably the owner forgot years ago what he paid for this engine, but 


always fresh in his mind. 

That is why I have always been so determined to build my engines 
to Use Less Fuel, Give More Power, Need Less Atten- 
tion. 

Then, after building the very best engine that can be built, I figure 
my prices. The fact that they are the lowest is secondary to the fact 
that they are the best! Quality First! 


what he has to pay every month for fuel and other upkeep is 


Buy Direct From Factory—Cash or Easy Terms 


I want one of my engines to prove to you— right on your own farm—that a WITTE is the 
biggest value on the market. I want you to know, yourself, that mg can’t buy a better 
engine at any price. You should, in justice to yourself, investigate the truth of what I say. 
Do not accept as final the word of any man who has a “‘profit’’ interest in selling you some 
other engine at a big price. The day of big engine prices is passed, nomatter how much 
may be used to excuse the appetite for asking high prices. I not only make a 
liberal trial offer, but you can buy on easy terms and under a rigid guarantee. IfIcan 
do anything more to convince you of my honesty of purpose, ask? 


Let Me Give You Engine Details cota os sicy return tai my 


send you free by return mail, my 

whole — story. Learn why 
I use semi-steel castings where others use common gray iron; why I make cylinder and bed | 
separable; why vertical valves: 4-ring pistons where others use three; automobile style 
ignition; safety spark shift for easy starting; high carbon, open-hearth steel crank shaft; 
; machine-cut gears; rocking lever valve operation instead of punch lever; and other feat- 
ures of merit that it’ 1s taken me 30 years to discover are best—and my book, 
“How to Judge Eng s,’’ will show you in ten minutes. 


Free Book Tells **tHow’” WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


Don’t buy any engine at any price till you get this book. After readingit gs 2370 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
you will be in a position to judge engines from the standpointofan expert. It % You may send me your free book, ‘How to Judge 
is clearly written, beautifully illustrated in four colors to make it most under- Engines.’’ It is understood that this request obligates 
standable, and should save many, many dollars for any man who is going to buy an engine. It me in no manner. 
is Free—and you put yourself under no obligation by letting me send you a copy. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 


2370 Oakland Ave., as City, Mo. 2370 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


us great factory has been built 48 
years of hard work and honest dealing. 
We have never entered a trust or ‘‘com- 
inati or “‘gentleman’s agreement.’’ 
We have always held steadfast to the 
determination to - every bit of value 
possible for the dollar. 





SSSeeeeRee esse eee . 
FREE BOOK COUPON _ 
ED. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
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